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IN YOUR OWN HANDS 


heck Fhitse_ 
GREATER VALUES 


OR your own protection SEE the quality and construction of the 
tires you buy. Firestone Service Dealers have sections cut from Firestone 
Tires—special brand mail order tires and others. 


Take these tire sections IN YOUR 
compare the Gum-Dipped body —the thickness 
of the tire and above all the patented construc- 
tion giving T wo Extra Cord Plies Under the Tread. 


You Get These Extra Values at No Addi- 
tional Cost— 


Gum-Dipped Cords— 


Strong, tough, sinewy cord body which as- 
sures long tire life. A patented Firestone feature. 


Two Extra Cord Plies Under the Tread— 


Increase tire strength and give greater pro- 
tection against punctures and blowouts. 


Non-Skid Tread — 


Scientifically designed Non-Skid gives greater 
traction and safe, quiet, slow wear. 


Make your own comparisons—you alone 
be the judge of the Extra Values you get in 
Firestone Tires — at prices no higher than 
special brand lines. 


Call on the Firestone Service Dealer in your 
community today. 





IRESTONE do not manufacture tires under 
special brand names for mail order houses and 
others to distribute — Special brand tires are made 
without the manufacturer’s name. They are sold 
without his guarantee or responsibility for service. 
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Lest We Forget Important Work This Month or Next Here Are 


Thirteen Lucky Hints 


IS the time to transplant tomatoes, sweet potatoes, 
eggplants, and peppers in the lower Coastal Plains 
region, and also to plant tender crops such as melons, 

cucumbers, beans, etc. 

2. When the tobacco plants are all set, the tobacco 
plant bed is an ideal place to start the fall crop of toma- 
toes, cabbage, celery, and other plants that are to be 
transplanted for fall use, 

3. Move from onion-infested pastures six 
hours before milking and there will be little 
or no onion flavor in the milk. 


COWS 


same crops will provide enough seed to plant next year’s 
entire crop. This applies to cotton, corn, soybeans, cow- 
peas, sweet potatoes, small grain, sorghum, lespedeza, 
and other crops. 


II. Shall We Grow Feed or Buy It? 


HOSE of us who have not “made our calling and 
election sure” in the matter of abundant feed for 
next fall, winter, and spring—must decide right now 


+ EO ER Ue SRR ona 





4, Burn prunings from fruit trees and vines 
and all twigs cut from pecan, persimmon, and 
hickory trees. This will help in the control 
of insects and diseases. 

5, Prune and spray rose bushes and vines 
with Bordeaux mixture for leafspot and mil- 
dew and grape vines for mildew and black 
rot. Burn all prunings. 

6. Corn and bunch velvet beans corn 
and Iron or Brabham cowpeas or Laredo soy- 
beans are good crops to sow on wilt-infested 
land. 

7, Legumes are the cheapest home-grown 
feeds for the stock and the land. Where we 
haven't got soybeans we should plant cowpeas. 
Where we haven’t got cowpeas .we should 
plant soybeans. 


or 


8. Weeds destroy more pastures than any- 
thing else and early but not too close grazing 
is the best remedy for early weeds in pastures. 
Except in wet weather or on boggy and loose 
sandy soil, trampling by stock is beneficial to 
newly-sowed pastures and helps to make a 
dense and compact sod. 


9. Sowed on rich land, Sudan grass will 
be ready to cut for hay in six to eight weeks, 
the length of time depending upon moisture 
and temperature conditions, and will be ready 
to graze in four or five weeks. 


10. It is by no means a safe practice to 

lant corn on certain calendar dates to avoid 
wireworms. There are two’reasons for this: 
(1) The weather may prolong or shorten the 
Period through which the attack may be made, 
and (2) the larvae of this insect may remain 
i the ground a year or more and may be 
hungry for corn at any time from March to 
July, Wireworms are not nearly so destruc- 
tive on rich land in good physical condition. 

Il. Before seeds come up and when a rain falls 
soon after plinting, a crust usually forms over the sur- 
face of the ground above seed. Quite often this 
ust prevents germination or it may delay it and make 
I iregular. To overcome this difficulty, all we have to 

M most cases is to run a weeder or peg-tooth harrow 
over the land, preferably slanting or diagonally across 
the rows, This breaks the crust and lets the plants 
through, But this is not all that this early cultivation 

8. It retards evaporation of water and kills the first 
i weeds before they have done harm. It is pre- 

—a remedy for cure. 


h 
ne 


RS Examine the tobacco bed at regular intervals 
wed pore all plants that are suspected of having leaf- 
TF mosaic disease. Spray with arsenate of lead, 
gallons of water, or dust with 1 pound 
Senate to 5 pounds of air slaked lime or cheap flour. 
13. Ay acre or two of certified seed planted on good 
far enough removed from other fields of the 


2 PLANT BED—THE HOT SPOT FOR THE TOBACCO GROWER ABOUT NOW 


whether to grow or buy it. There is still time left for 
growing it but we shall have to hurry. Four of the 
stand-bys and probably the most dependable that can be 
put in this month or next are :— 

1. Early maturing varieties of corn. 

2. Early maturing soybeans. 

3. Sudan grass. 

4. Sorghum. 

5. Cowpeas. 

The soybeans will help out both with the roughage 
and the grain, because soybean hay full of half-matured 
beans is more than a roughage. Horses and mules not 
at work will thrive on it with no additional grain. When 
fed to dairy cattle it will take the place of part of the 
grain feed. If planted now in rows on well prepared 
ground and a couple of cultivations given, a high quality 
hay should result. On very fertile ground, broadcasting 
will usually prove satisfactory. Let’s not make the mis- 
take of planting the late maturing varieties such as 


Biloxi, but depend on the early maturing ones like 
Laredo, Virginia, and Herman. 

Don’t overlook the South’s century old, tried and 
true cowpea. Planted as late as July 25, Groit, New 
Era, Brabham, Whippoorwill, Taylor, Iron, Monetta, 
Two-crop Clay, and Early Red are all good varieties 
for both hay and peas and will mature anywhere that 
cotton is successfully grown if planted in mid-July. 

The following quantities of feed should be grown 

for livestock :— 
Hogs.—For each hog that is 
fattened, 15 bushels of corn. 
Poultry.—For each chicken, 60 pounds of grain. 
Work Stock.—For each mule or horse, 70 bush- 


els of corn (or 40 bushels of corn and 60 bushels of 
oats), and 2 tons good hay. 


to be raised and 


Cows.—For each dairy cow, 30 bushels corn and 
20 bushels oats (or 40 bushels corn), 600 pounds 
cottonseed meal (exchange seed for meal), and 2% 
tons good legume hay. 


Ill. Why Pastures Fail 


HERE is no doubt that there are more 

pastures in the South than a few years 
ago, but a large part of our pastures do not 
last as they would if properly cared for. The 
three most common causes of pasture failures 
are (1) weeds, (2) overgrazing, and (3) un- 
dergrazing. 

1. On land that has been well prepared be- 
fore sowing and grazed wisely, most of the 
weeds are destroyed by the stock, and most 
of the remainder can be controlled by mowing. 

2. Overgrazing 1s a common cause of poor 
pastures. Stock should not be turned in until 
there is good grazing for them. If this is done, 
the stock will spend a lot of their time roam- 
ing about to find a nibble here and another 
there. This tramples the life out of the pas- 
ture and prevents self-protecting and ground- 
covering growth. 

3. When undergrazed, undesirable plants 
crowd the desirable out, seeds are ripened, 
perennials are weakened, and the pasture 
plants become old, hard, and low in nutriment. 


IV. Plant Soybeans and Corn 


OR a long time The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist has favored the growing of corn 
and soybeans together, whether the soybeans 
be in the same row with the corn or between 
the rows in drills or broadcast with the last 
cultivation. 
It is worth while to plant the two crops on the same 
land, even if none of the soybeans are harvested—worth 
while for the land’s sake and also as being the best in- 
surance for better returns from crops that follow. 


Soybeans may or may not reduce the yield of corn 
in which they grow. The experience of some of our 
Master Farmers is this: When soybeans have been 
grown regularly for several years and returned to the 
soil by plowing under or hogging down, then (1) soy- 
beans do not reduce the yield of corn, and (2) it is 
doubtful whether fertilizer is needed for soybeans sowed 
alone on land well improved by several crops of soy- 
beans. Certainly, no nitrogen need be used in such case. 
Returning to the soil soybean vines equivalent to a ton 
of hay returns 54.6 pounds of nitrogen—which is equiv- 
alent to the nitrogen content of 1,365 pounds of an 8-4-4 
fertilizer. If half of this nitrogen comes from the air, 
then soybean vines that would make a ton of hay to the 
acre add to the acre 27.3 pounds of new nitrogen. 








BRUSHED THE 
AN ASIDE AND 
OVER O'NEIL. 
SLT HER HAND 
HIS HEAD. 


CHAPTER XIII 
‘Crs scrubbed his face again in the waters of 


the Little Tennessee. He even considered hacking 

off some of his long hair with his scalping knife, 
but concluded the task was beyond him. Shivering in 
the early dawn of a chill March morning, he had scraped 
off the bear grease that still coated his body, taken sand 
and scrubbed off the dirt and blood and perspiration, and 
slid hastily into a long buckskin shirt and some leggings 
heavily ornamented with beadwork that felt stiff and 
cold against his skin. 

He had worked the trade with one of the young men 
of Chota by sending him out to pick up the bearskin on 
the plain across the creek and by giving him an order 
on O’Neil’s brother at Patrick Henry for a packful of 
trade goods. Some more dickering had sent one of the 
squaws up to Martha’s cabin with a shapeless cotton 
dress, a deerskin skirt, and some leggings. 

O'Neil chuckled a little to himself as he looked down 
at his reflection in the water. At the Fort, he had taken 
some pride in looking as much like a Cherokee as possi- 
ble. Here he was working to look like a borderer. 

“It’s that confounded girl,” he admitted to himself. 

At the door of the cabin where The Squirrel had 
died eight years before, O’Neil coughed and knocked. 
Somebody stirred within. Martha Brassfield came to 
the door blinking. 

“Breakfast is about ready,” she said. “Why on earth 
do Cherokees try to get along without chimneys ?” 

“There are one or two in the village,” laughed 
O'Neil, “but most of us feel it’s a white man’s invention. 
We stick to the open hearth.” 

“And smoke,” she added, as she turned back into 
the cabin. 

There were hot slabs of cornmeal and water baked 
before the fire on a flat stone. There was a stew in the 
one kettle that had corn in it, and a little bear meat 
and some dried venison and something that tasted like 
dried fish. 

O’Neil ate hugely, ladling the stew into a dish of 
bark and eating with a wooden spoon he had whittled. 
The girl ate almost as heartily. 

“I could do better,’ she admitted, “If I had some- 
thing to cook with and if I knew what I was putting 
in the pot. But that squaw brought up a bagful of all 
sorts of queer, dried-up looking things and I couldn't 
think of anything to do except throw some in the pot 
and call it stew.” 


HERE were no windows in the cabin. The only 


| light came from the open door and the smoke hole 
in the roof. Yet O’Neil could see that she looked rested. 
She was still outrageously thin; the long journey had 
taken every ounce of fat off her as thoroughly as 
if she had spent a week in a sweat bath; but her 








eyes were clearer and her hands no longer trembled 
with weariness. 

“Why didn’t you want me to use this cabin?” she 
asked abruptly. 

“A man died here,” O’Neil said shortly. 

“Smallpox or something like that?” 

“No. A bear clawed him.” 

“Just lately?” 

“He died eight years ago.” 

She looked at him in open amazement. 

“Well, why on earth then—” 

O’Neil fidgeted. It was hard to make it clear to any- 
body who hadn’t spent years among the Cherokees. 

“You see—well, our people don’t like to touch the 
dead. When a man gets pretty bad, we take him out to 
a lean-to or something in the woods. Then when he dies, 
we just leave him there.” 

“What—you don’t bury him?” 

“No. It isn’t our way. It’s bad luck to have much 
to do with the dead. Well, The Squirrel died quicker 
than we counted on. So naturally they blocked up the 
door and left him. Nobody would live in the house, 
even a long time after.” 

The girl gave a little shriek. 

“You mean he’s—the body is still here ?” 


“Oh, no! I cleaned out after you said you wanted 
it. Nothing left but a few bones anyway. I told Ton- 
nateu you were a sort of medicine woman yourself. 
That made it seem a little more reasonable.” 


HE laughed a little. 


“You told him more than that she said accusingly. 
“You told him I was your woman, too. I guessed that 
when the squaw looked all around for you and seemed 
to think I’d witched you away or something.” 

O’Neil felt his face getting red. 

“I’m sorry about that,” he admitted, “but it seemed 
best. Being my squaw—so far as they know—made it 
look reasonabie for us to be— Well, I thought they’d 
figure that made you part Cherokee, too, and you might 
get along better.” 

O’Neil stared at the ground and gulped. 

“They're kind of strict about some things,” he said. 
“IT did the best I could for you. I didn’t mean—” 

“T know you did your best,” she broke in swiftly, 
then hesitated. This time it was her turn to look em- 
barrassed. 

“Look here,” she said with a rush, as if to get the 
sentence said before she lost courage. “How do you 
explain it that you aren’t staying here? Won't that 
make them suspect something ?” 


O’Neil shook his head. 
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“T’m just off the war. 
path. It takes a while to 
go through the ceremony 
—you might call it purif- 


cation. Nobody can go 
near his wife till that's 
over. We won't have t 


make explanations, 
“And then,” he went on, 
“lm going to go through 


another ceremony right 
away for this trip to 
French Lick. They all 


it making war medicine, 
It’s to keep bullets or ar- 
rows from hurting you.” 

He could see her eyes 
widen. Her mouth did not 
seem to know whether t 
laugh or not. 

“But you don’t believe 
that ?” 

“Probably not,” O'Neil 
spoke doubtfully, “but it helps explain why I don’t sleep 
here. And then the shaman wants me to do it. And! 
have been on warpaths where the men that had been 
treated weren’t scratched and others that hadn’t taken 
it were killed or wounded.” 

He decided it was time to change the subject. After 
all, she wasn’t a Cherokee. She couldn’t understand 
these things. As a white man, O’Neil was _ skeptical 
about the war medicine; yet as a Cherokee he had seen 
it apparently prove its worth. And anyway didn’t white 
borderers throw pinches of salt over their shoulders and 
nail horseshoes over their doors and cut moon shaped 
holes in the shutters to keep the witches out? 
ss OW did you get loose in the Chickamauga camp?” 

he asked. “I meant to ask you before, but we 
seemed to be kind of busy.” 

It was easy enough, she told him. The squaw set to 
guard her had gone to sleep. The Chickamaugas had 
not connected O’Neil’s presence with hers. They thought 
of him only as a raiding Cherokee after scalps. So she 
had wriggled out of her loosely tied bonds and set out 
to find him, 

“T knew your voice when you sang out when they 
caught you,” she finished, “and I thought you must be 
somewhere close.” 

“Nearest scrape I ever had,” he muttered, “and you 
got me out of it.” 

He paused. This was going to be hard to say. 

“T was wondering—how would it be for you to stay 
here while I try for French Lick?” 

He could see the girl stiffen. Her tone was ominous. 

““ e4 . = o” 

Didn’t I get you loose from the Chickamaugas: 

O’Neil admitted it. 

“Didn’t I keep up with you on the trail?” 

“Pretty well.” 

“Well then why do you want to go off and leave me 
with a bunch of dirty savages?” 


HE question sent O’Neil back on his haunches. He 

had no idea she would take that line. Why, Chota 
was a fine town and these Cherokees were fine peoplt: 
It had struck O’Neil as a perfect place to stay. Labor 
ously he tried to adjust his point of view, to try to be 
fair and see the village as a girl from the settlements 0 
Virginia would see it. P 

“They’re good folks here,” he countered stupidly, I 
thought you might like it. I thought you'd like it better 
anyway than getting your hair lifted on the trail t0 
French Lick.” 

“Your ‘good folks’ here might lift it anyway,” she 
cried almost hysterically and then gave a nervous laus" 
“IT don’t know but what I’d rather get scalped in co™ 
pany than by myself.” 

She leaned forward. 

“Why aren’t we starting? Are you waiting for mé 
to get rested and risking the scalps of everybody on the 
Cumberland while you do it?” 

O’Neil shook his head. “We’ve (Continued on page 18) 
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HE seasonal producer has his 

cows freshen in the spring. He 

feeds them on pasture alone. He 
foods the market with surplus milk 
in the flush spring season. And then 
he allows his cows to dry up or strips 
them for most of the rest of the year. 
It is impossible for him to make 
money. He never builds a herd. He 
contributes nothing to the industry. 
But he does successfully break prices 
and bring grief to himself and thou- 
sands of others. He abuses the bless- 
ing of spring pastures. 


The year-round dairyman uses and 
profits from the blessing of spring 
pasture. His feed bill is greatly re- 
duced. But it is not entirely elimi- 
nated. His cows have told him from 
past experience that it pays to con- 
tinue to feed gratin on grass. With 
him the flush season is only a small 
part of the 12 months producing 
period. He builds a better herd year 
by year. He makes a little money, 
even in these low priced times. He 
makes a contribution to his industry 
and humanity. 

Spring pastures bring genuine re- 
lief but also some very real dangers. 
Through good pastures the feed bill 
can be materially reduced both on 
milking cows and especially on young 
stock. But good dairymen resist the 
temptation of turning cows on pasture 
too early. Pastures should be given 
a chance to get a good start, so they 
can keep ahead of the herd. To turn 
stock on too early means less grazing 
during the season and a poorer pas- 
turé next year. To allow grass to get 
a good start means more total graz- 
ing during the season, fewer weeds, 
and an even better pasture next year. 


Where cows are turned on pasture 
too early and grass is short, they will 
eat anything and everything, including 
buds and all kinds of weeds. Not only 
do wild onion flavors send back each 
spring many a can of milk and cream, 
as a total loss that can ill be afforded, 
but bitter flavors, caused by eating 
buds and green twigs and some weeds, 
cause similar trouble. It would be 
far better for this reason alone to dry 
feed cows for another few weeks 
while the pastures are greening up. 


Where wild onions are in the pas- 
ture, even in traces, it is best to turn 
in the dry cattle and heifers first to clear them out. The 
loss to dairymen in off flavored milk is appalling in the 
early spring months. And every creamery knows what 
Is coming at the first sign of spring and tightens its 
vigilance. This loss can be completely avoided or re- 
duced to a minimum of a can or two a season by the 
individual dairyman with a little extra good judgment. 


ITH low prices the temptation to cut the grain 

ration entirely becomes very great. Resist it! 
The cow will increase in milk flow on lush grass, may 
Maintain it without grain for a short time, but with the 
approach of hot dry weather will drop to an amazingly 
low point in production. In the meantime this cow has 
fawn on the reserve of her body to maintain milk. She 
could not eat enough green grass without grain to do it 
any other way. And the saddest part of all, once a cow 
80¢s down in production, especially in hot weather, 
there’s no bringing her back again, until she has a good 
rest period and until she freshens again. 

The folly and false economy of eliminating grain on 
grass is that in August and September when milk is 
Usually low and the demand strong, your cows won't re- 
spond, can’t respond, no matter how well you feed them 
ortreat them, It’s too late. The damage is done. 

‘ Professor C. H. Eckles, noted dairy authority, gives 
e following table, which every dairyman should clip 
Cut and tack down right alongside of the sheet where 
€ tabulates the pounds of milk each cow gives night 
and morning. This is an excellent guide but in addition 
tach individual cow should be watched. If, following 
this feeding guide, a cow starts going down in flesh, 
increase the grain ration gradually until she continues 








easonal Producer or 


‘Dairyman? 


By? BEN KILGORE 


to stay in-good working condition. If the opposite oc- 
curs, cut down the grain ration. Right here watch cows 
that have a tendency to get beefy during the working 
part of the lactation period. Maybe you'd be better off 
if these cows were butchered :— 


FEEDING GRAIN ON PASTURE 
Guernsey or Jersey producing Grain 
15 to 20 pounds of milk daily............+++- Feed 3 pounds 
20 to 25 pounds of milk daily..........eeeee- Feed 4 pounds 
25 to 30 pounds of mille Gaily....cecccccserre Feed 5% pounds 
30 to 40 pounds of milk daily.............06. Feed 8 pounds 
Less than 15 pounds of milk, no grain on good pasture 
Holsteins producing Grain 
20 to 25 pounds’ of milk daily..............+- Feed 3 pounds 
25 to 30 pounds of milk daily.....sseccccescs Feed 4 pounds 
®% to 35 pounds of milk daily...........eeeee Feed 5% pounds 
35 to 40 pounds of milk daily............+++- Feed 7 pounds 
40 to 50 pounds of milk daily..............++ Feed 9 pounds 


Less than 20 pounds of milk, no grain on good pasture 
The grain mixture to feed with pasture should contain about 

16 per cent protein, 

An exception to this practice is the unprofitable cow, 
fairly fresh, that hasn't paid her keep in past «years. 
Milk her all she’s worth on good pasture without grain. 
When she fails in production send her to the butcher. It 
is cruel but profitable. 


HE greatest saving in feed cost can be made on your 
yearling heifers that will freshen this fall, late win- 
ter, or early next spring. From unanimous opinion of 
all dairymen I havé talked to and from my own experi- 
ence, I am convinced that yearling heifers carried 


through on pasture alone their second summer and fall 
are better off for having learned to “rough it.” I 
believe they develop into better feeders and grazers and 
are more hardy and vigorous than if stall and grain fed 
during this time. 


; Of course, it will pay to watch 
: these heifers during the summer and 
fall and if the pasture gets short and 
doesn't keep them in good condition a 
little hay should be fed. 

About two months before freshen- 
ing, each heifer should be brought to 
the barn, given a stanchion, and fed 
twice a day with the regular milking 
herd. Nothing will pay better than to 
have the heifer well grown and in 
good flesh before the first calf arrives. 
Also to have the heifer used to her 
stanchion and accustomed to handling 
is well worth the extra trouble before- 
hand. 

Maybe many of you are fixed as 
we are. We have what we call a dry 
pasture. It is large, rough, low, and 
well-watered, and keeps the yearlings 
fat from the time they go in the pas- 
ture until the last ones come out, 
sometimes a little later than Thanks- 
giving. It surely is the cheapest and 
best way to rough through heifers that 
I've run across yet. Sunshine, green 
grass, running branches, rain, and 
fresh air in abundance seem to turn 
the trick. 

A mineral mixture should be kept 
in the pasture for these heifers to eat 
at will. A good mixture is, equal parts 
superphosphate or wood ashes, com- 
mon salt, and cottonseed meal. 

If these calves are thrifty and bred 
they’re ready to go. If they’re lousy 
they should be scrubbed with a coal 
tar solution and the bath repeated 
after 10 days to get the eggs. There's 
no use expecting yearlings to grow 
out and wax fat if they’re handicapped 
all summer and fall. Get them healthy 
first. 

And if they are wormy—appear 
runty, knotty headed, dull eyed, and 
listless (if it is not caused by being 
starved)—get them cleaned out first 
and then see how a good pasture will 
bring them out. 

Nicotine sulphate and copper sul- 
phate, or bluestone, are giving better 
results than copper sulphate alone in 
the treatment of stomach worms. 

This mixture is prepared as follows: 
Take 4 ounces of clear crystals of 


bluestone (sulphate of copper) and 
crush to a fine powder; place the 
powder in a porcelain-lined or earth- 


enware receptacle to prevent erosion 
and add sufficient boiling water to dissolve it. Add cold 
water to make the total quantity 2% gallons and then 
add 3 ounces of Blackleaf 40 and stir well to thoroughly 
mix. 

Of this mixture, the dose for a calf 6 to 12 months 
old is 2 to 4 ounces; for yearlings, 1 to 2 years old, 6 
to 8 ounces. The treatment may be repeated in two 
weeks if thought necessary, before turning on pasture. 


N OUR 30 point prosperity dairy program in our 

March 15 issue was listed, “Keep learning no matter 
how much you already know.” 

An experienced and successful dairyman heard a talk 
on new methods of feeding. He told me that talk would 
save him several hundred dollars in 1932 alone. He had 
fed cottonseed meal sparingly before. Now he will use 
cottonseed meal liberally, including it in his calf ration. 

Before the talk he was afraid of the so-called cot- 
tonseed meal poisoning. This fallacy has been knocked 
into a “cocked hat” by recent careful experimental 
work. Cottonseed meal poisoning is caused by a lack 
of hay, principally legume hay and pasture, in the live- 
stock ration. Cottonseed meal has been proved to have 
had no ill effects on the health, lactation, or reproduc- 
tion of dairy cows, when supplemented with good leg- 
ume roughage. It has been found to be just as laxative 
as linseed oilmeal and just as good for raising calves 
after six months of age. 

The willingness and ability to keep learning is an- 
other mark of the year-round dairyman. Spring and 
summer is a fine time to visit a few good dairymen and 
learn how they do it. A smart man can always learn 
from the other fellow. 








Progressive Farmer- ~Ruralig 


Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 
Tom Watson, and the End of Another Era 


About Lespedeza, 


last Longview Farm Talk, I stressed the 
that we have now come to the end of two 
Southern farm life. 


N MY 
I thought 
eras in 
1. We have come to the end of “the migratory era.” 
No longer is there any reason for going farther south 
or west in search of rich new 
lands. They are no longer there. 


We must settle down where we 
are and make the best of what 
we have. 

? 


2. And because we are at the 
end of the migratory era, we are 
also at the end of “the soil-min- 
ing era’’—the period when farm- 
ers could “clear new ground,” 
wear it out, and clear more new 
land to farm on. We must take 
the land we have for better or worse, love it, cherish it, 
nurture it, and enrich it. 





CLARENCE POE 


II 


BELIEVE we are at the end of yet a third era in 

Southern agriculture—which I would phrase this 
way :— 

3. I believe we are at the end of the era of reckless 
“producer farming.” By this I mean the end of the era 
when farmers think only of producing something with- 
out giving equal thought to saving something, and when 
we also think merely of producing something without 
first finding out whether there is a real market demand 
for it—a demand which will at least provide cost of 
production. 

Paul M. Mazur in his new book, New Roads to Pros- 
perity, says that one of the great curses of American 
business is that it has been running largely on the basis 
of first producing an enormous quantity of goods and 
then trying to create a consumer demand—instead of 
first finding out what consumers really need or should 
have and then manufacturing to fit this consumer situ- 
ation. 

Certainly the vast majority of Southern farmers have 

thought almost entirely of producing cotton or tobacco 
and have blindly assumed that the market would be 
there waiting for it in the fall. This is something we 
can no longer count on—not since vast new areas of 
cotton and tobacco production have been opened up and 
overproduction is a constant menace to profits. 
We must begin inquiring each spring as to how 
much of our money crops the market will want 
the next fall. And we must realize increasingly 
that our own families and our own livestock, 
dairy, and poultry offer the first great market 
we need to supply. 


HEN, too, as I have already suggested, we 

have been “producer minded” in yet another 
sense. We have thought we could “get by” just 
by constantly attempting to make something 
without striving almost equally hard to save 
something. Giving a crop mortgage to the sup- 
ply merchant, too many of us have pinned all 
our hopes to the success of so-called money 
crops without taking thought of the enormous 
expense of “time prices credit” for fertilizer and 
supplies or the necessity for saving something 
(even if by the most cesperate economy and 
sacrifice) to enable us to free ourselves from 
“time prices” buying the following year. Old 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp (whose “800 Per Cent 
Greater Profits for Southern Farmers” in our 
last issue deserves clipping and preserving) used 
to say that it is characteristic of Southern farm- 
ers to let money slip through their fingers with- 
out any of it sticking. And Dr. E. C. Branson 
used to say that North Carolina farmers pro- 
every four years more wealth than they 
have saved in 250 years. 


IV 


O I BELIEVE that as a result of the pres- 


ent hard times our Southern farm folks will 
be in better position for making something—if 
and when times ever do get half-way 
again. I know that on Longview Farm in our 
effort to “balance the budget” for 1932 we have 
stopped a lot of leaks, introduced a lot of econ- 
omies, and made a lot of improvements in meth- 
ods that we should not otherwise have enforced 
this year. And I have no doubt the same thing 
is true of nine-tenths of our subscribers. 


duce 


good 


For one thing, we are making more thor- 
oughgoing efforts (1) to enrich the land by soil- 





By CLARENCE POE 
President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 
improving crops and (2) to take care of the land with 
terraces well built in the first place and (what is equally 
important) well taken care of after they are built. 

I have often wished that neglected land could somehow 
holler to us and say, “If you don’t get me terraced by the 
first of next month, I can’t pay you any profit this year.” 
We all know that planting of each crop must be done 
by some final date or it’s no use to plant at all. Thus an 
old uncle used to tell me that where I was reared, 
will do to plant corn on the 20th of June, but the 21st 
is entirely too late!” At any rate, we do know that 
planting must be done by a certain time and so we get 
it done by then. But because terracing can be done (pre- 
sumably) any time, we so often never do it—just post- 
pone it till the sick, mistreated, famished soil has been 
starved into permanent unprofitableness and despair, a 
lasting reproach and shame to the owner. All of which 
reminds us of a conclusion we have developed out of 
long experience at Longview :— 

“It's not what we are going to do sometime that gets 
done, but only what we set a definite date for doing.” 


V 

OR soil improvement, for hay, for pasture, and to 

stop soil-wash we are using more lespedeza than ever 
before. And most of the volunteer seed of our Tennes- 
see and Common varieties which had sprouted before 
the March freeze (our thermometer went down to 15) 
lived right on through that bitter weather. This adds 
yet another feather to lespedeza’s cap. The other day I 
asked an 81-year-old friend of mine, Mr. T. B. Parker, 
who is a good farmer and thoughtful farm leader :— 


“What is the greatest crop discovery or development 
of your lifetime?” 


“The discovery of the value of lespedeza,” Mr. 
Parker answered—not at all to my surprise. And we 
recounted its special advantages. For probably thirty 
years Mr. Parker was a great advocate of alfalfa. But 
whereas for alfalfa we must lime and enrich the land 
and plow and harrow and re-harrow and then sow in the 
fall (or spring) and likely not get a stand after all our 
coaxing and petting, lespedeza will stand rough experi- 
ences like a Negro or a. mule or a cotton stalk. Lime is 


At Plowing Time 


ERE is a seasonable poem reprinted 
from a recent issue of the National 
Grange Monthly:— 


It’s some folks’ joy to hunt and fish, 
Or tramp the lakes and streams, 
And some seek recreation 

In dreamin’ idle dreams, 

But if it’s me you're askin’ 

What pleasures most divert— 

I like to hear the harness creak, 
And smell the blessed dirt. 


I like to trudge the furrer, 
With the lines around my back, 
And the blackbirds all a-scramblin’ t 4 
Fer the bugs along my track. 

[ like it in the mornin’ 

When the breeze is brisk and cool, 
And the kids with shinin’ dinner pails, 
Go pokin’ off to school. 


An’ I like to stop and rest my team, 
An’ loosen up their reins, 

And slacken up their bellybands, 
And straighten out their hames. 

An’ pull their collars forward 

If I think their shoulders hurt, 

An’ sprawl myself upon the ground, 
And smell the blessed dirt. 


The city has no charms for me 
That anyways compares 

With the joy I get in plowin’ 
With a spankin’ team of mares. 
An’ when I’m through at evening, 
An’ doin’ up the chores, 

I thank the Lord who lets me work 
In His big out-of-doors, 














no necessity for it, nor is rich land; we can sow it op 
top of small grain in February or March without hay. 
ing to make a special seedbed for it; it will re-see 
itself, and at almost no cost the farmer can save his 
own seed for sowing an additional acreage or for selling 
to less enterprising neighbors. The $6 we spent fora 
lespedeza seed pan last fall (you just hitch it on behind 
a mowing machine) is one of the best investments we 
have ever made. 
VI 

HE woods and fields and sky have been glorioys 

round about Longview these early spring days and 
they have reminded me of an agricultural classic I have 
long admired—Tom Watson’s little pen picture of ol¢- 
time corn planting days. We are reprinting it in ou 
“Ministry of Beauty” feature herewith. There js indeed 
about such days as these a benediction that seems to 
justify the fine faith that Tom Watson puts into his 
last two beautiful paragraphs—and printing the artick 
may remind many readers of a great Southern champion 
of the farmer’s rights whose memory should not be for- 
gotten. He made mistakes, as all do, and I not infre. 
quently differed with him, but I enjoyed knowing that 
gifted Georgian and I wish Southern agriculture now 
had in Congress a voice half so eloquent as his, 


Che Ministr 


Tom Watson on Corn Planting 

ORE than a quarter-century ago Tom Watson of 

' Georgia wrote this pen picture of the beauty of 
spring in the rural South at corn planting time :— 


¥ Beauty 





“The bluebird was out today; out in 
plumage, his throat gurgling with song. 

“For the sunlight was warm and radiant in all the 
South, and the coming spring had laid its benediction on 
every field and hedge and forest. 


his glossiest 


“The poplar leaves are now as big as squirrel-ears, 
and it’s ‘time to plant corn.’ 

“Look north, look east where the sun rises, look 
south, look west where the sun sets—on all sides the 
scene is the same. In every field the steady mule, the 
steady plowman, and the children dropping corn. 
“The smell of newly plowed ground mingled with 

the subtle incense of the yellow jasmine; and 
from every orchard a shower of the blossoms of 
peach and apple and pear was wafted into the 
yard and hung lovingly on the eaves and in the 
piazzas of the old homestead—the old and faded 
homestead. 

“Was there a cloud in all the sky? 
not one, 


Not one, 


“On such a day, such a cloudless, radiant, 
tlower-sweetened day, the horseman slackens the 
rein as he rides through the lanes and quiet 
fields, and he dares to dream that the children 
of God once loved each other. 

“On such a day one may dream that the 
time might come when when they w would do so agait. 


Something, & Read 


Favorite Bible Passages 


HE Gideons, a national organization which 

places Bibles in hotels all over America, 
lists the following passages as being amos 
those which should be constantly read and ff 
read :— 

1. The Lord’s Prayer, Matt. 6:9-13 and John 1. 





2. The Final Judgment, Rev. 20. 

3. The Prodigal Son, Luke 15. F 
4. The Promise of the Resurrection, I Cor. 15 :35-58 
5. The Ten Commandments, Exodus 20:3-17. 


6. The Sermon on the Mount, the 
mon ever preached, Matthew, 


7. The Three Greatest Masterpieces 
Yeut. 32, Isaiah 40, Acts 17:22-31. 


) 
A Thought 2 Today 
Yv a ~ 

HE loud voice and strident tone nearly a 

ways mean fear. They reveal the funk all 
the coward. The lawyer with the loudest vole 
generally has the weakest case. The teachet 
who slaps his desk and says, “I am not going t 
have any nonsense,” or who resorts to violentt 
reveals to anyone with psychological insight that 
underneath there is a sense of inferiority 
inability to keep order.—Rev. Leslie D. 
erhead. 


chapters 5, 6, / 
of Oration, 
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April 15-30, 1932 


The Tobacco Manufacturers Tell 


What They Want 


E HAVE long wished that our to- 

bacco farmers were thoroughly or- 
ganized and at the first of each year could 
hold conferences with the manufacturers 
as to the types of tobacco wanted and 
those not wanted for the current year’s 
business. Since the growers have no or- 
ganization to make these contacts and get 
this information, our paper itself has tried 
to be helpful in this respect. To three or 
four of the largest American tobacco 
manufacturers we recently addressed the 
following inquiry :— 

“Our tobacco farmers are greatly con- 
cerned as to just what varieties and types 
of tobacco will probably be most wanted 
by manufacturers this year. Our grower 
subscribers will greatly appreciate it, as 
we will also, if you will furnish our pa- 
per with a brief statement on this point.” 

In reply to this question we published 
in our issue of March 15, 1932, the an- 
swer from Vice-President Charles F. 
Neiley of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. We are now presenting a some- 
what fuller statement from S. Clay Wil- 
liams, president of the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. 
C., as follows :— 


“y THINK that the way tobacco growers 

can insure better average prices for their 
crops is clearly indicated in the facts and 
figures of the present conditions in grow- 
ing and manufacturing and selling tobac- 
co. We have long since passed the point 
reached during the war when there was 
a demand, and therefore a market, for 
any and all kinds of tobacco. As jong as 
the foreign market was taking an enor- 
mous volume of tobaccos not suitable for 
domestic use the growers had quite a 
satisfactory experience in growing those 
tobaccos in addition to those suitable for 
domestic use. But when those foreign 
markets have been destroyed or are so 
restricted that what is usable’ only 
through them not only does not vield a 
profit, but, on the other hand, piles up 
a loss to be absorbed by other tobaccos 
which sell better, the picture has changed 
completely. Accordingly the grower’s 
best chance would seem to be to change 
his method to conform more nearly to the 
present picture. 

“There is no longer a satisfactory mar- 
ket for everything that grows in the to- 
bacco patch and it looks like the future 
welfare of the tobacco farmer is closely 
related to his capacity to make his acres 
produce the kind for which there is a 
market instead of those grades for which 
the market is so unsatisfactory. There is 
great encouragement in the fact that 
good, mild, ripe, cigarette tobaccos have 
never yet failed to bring a good price and, 
except as the movement to tax this part 
of the farmers’ product to death, under 
Cover of a theory of thereby helping the 
farmer, may be continued, the prospect 
lor a good market for these tobaccos 
seems good. 


“(YF COURSE, no one can guarantee 
. to grow a given grade and quality 
ot tobacco any more than he can guarantee 
to grow a high-producing cow. But there 
are lots of methods which when observed 
tend heavily in the direction of accom- 
Plishing the object sought. Setting only 
800d plants from seeds of good types 
tends toward a better result. Fertilizing 
for quality of leaf as against mere pound- 
age helps, too. Careful cultivation of 
smaller acreage, as against insufficient 
cultivation of excessive acreage, and care 
in making sure that the crop ripens fully 
and then is properly harvested and cured 
are both important in the price result. 
or wt ts the mild, light tobaccos as 
against the too heavy or the too thin; it 
's the ripe, evenly-cured as against the 
green, poorly cured, and carelessly 
handled leaves that find a ready market 
and a good price. ; 
“ 
sane warehouse floors throughout the 
uring the last marketing season 
— the finest exemplification of the 
ae ance of the difference between the 
ults to the farmer from tobaccos usable 


by domestic cigarette manufacturers and | 
those that had to depend on some other ! 
source for their market. I wish every to- | 
bacco grower in North Carolina had 
spent an hour on a warehouse floor in 
the last marketing season- studying the 
various piles of tobacco and the prices 
paid therefor. What appeared there not 
only explains the unsatisfactory averages 
that resulted in spite of the fact that 
many grades of cigarette tobaccos brought 
more money in 1931 than they did in 1930 
but indicated just as clearly what kind of 
tobaccos were bringing the price and 
what were not. The market averages 
last fall couldn't make a showing when for 
every pile that brought a_ satisfactory 
price there was another pile, and usually 
a larger one, that went begging on the 
market. The averages can be redeemed 
for the market and for the individual 
grower, only when the grades which de- 
stroy averages are eliminated or greatly 
reduced. 


“The manufacturers have described and 
the markets have indicated the kinds of 
tobaccos for which a good market can be 
had in this country. The prescription is 
easily read, and, although it is not so 
easily filled, the grower who adds to his 
own knowledge and experience all of the 
valuable information and aids obtainable 
from the Departments of Agriculture, 
both State and Federal, can make much 
headway in the direction of producing the 
desirable and eliminating from his pro- 
duction those tobaccos for which there is 
little or no market.” 





Sun-cured and Fire-cured 
Tobacco 


HE United States Department of Ag- 

riculture makes the following com- 
ments as to the price outlook for sun- 
cured and fire-cured tobacco :— 

Virgima Sun-Cured, Type 37.—Pro- 
duction in 1931 of 4,800,000 pounds was 
about 44 per cent above the small 1930 
crop. Stocks on October 1, 1931, were 
the lowest in years but the total supply 
of 8,600,000 pounds on that date was 
about 18 per cent larger than the supply 
of the previous season. 

Flue-Cured Tobacco.—Since the war, 
producers of fire-cured tobacco have been 
faced with a declining market for their 
products. For the Virginia and Kentucky- 
Tennessee types combined, 200 million 
pounds exported in 1923 declined to 81 
million pounds in 1931. This has been 
mainly due to two causes: (1) consumers 
have been turning from the stronger and 
heavier forms of tobacco to milder; (2) 
the countries which formerly bought 80 
per cent of this tobacco have been encour- 
aging production at home. In addition, 
the fiscal and economic difficulties grow- 
ing out of the current depression have 
further restricted these foreign outlets. 
The sharp urtailment of foreign orders 
leaves much intrinsically good tobacco 
without an effective market, and a large 
quantity of low grade tobacco which 
scarcely will bring selling charges. Prices 
to growers to January 1, 1932, averaged 
4.7 cents per. pound, the lowest shown by 
Department records. 





Outlook for Flue-cured 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 
offers the following comments on the 
outlook for flue-cured tobacco :— 

The supply is 8 per cent below a year 
ago, but due to weak demand, prices paid 
to growers are the lowest since 1909. The 
weakness in demand is due primarily to 
widespread unemployment resulting in 
diminished sales of cigarettes, to increas- 
ed foreign tariffs, and unfavorable rates 
of exchange. 

Approximately two-thirds of the total 
production is exported. Exports for the 
six months ending December 31, 1931, 
were about 19 per cent below the corre- 
sponding months of the 1930-31 season, 
notwithstanding the 25 per cent drop in 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF OLIVER 
HAY TOOLS—for better haymaking 


Added to those quality lines of Oliver—is a com- 
plete line of hay tools—hay tools that offer new and 
added values, four great new tools for making hay. 


% A Mower—thoroughly well built and modern, as to bearings, drive and 
draft. Plain or combination plain and vertical lift—with automatic throw-out. 
*% A Self Dump Rake—Strong, sure and quick acting—teeth, frame and 
wheels of selected steel built for long wear. 

% Side Delivery Rake—either a side delivery rake—or a combination side 
rake and tedder. It has many new features that make a better windrow. With 
full floating raking cylinder and wide range of adjustment, it will closely 
follow the contour of the land. The teeth stay with the hay, windrowing it 
till it leaves the rake. 

% The Loader—Of the 8-bar cylinder type—positive in its raking action. 
It sweeps the ground clean. The deck is easily adjustable from the load, and > 
a convenientcrank does the work of raising or lowering the deck fromthe ground. 


= See your Oliver Dealer, or check the coupon 

ne below on the hay tools and other tools of the 
Ha Oliver Line that interest you and return the 
GET THE WEATHER Coupon to your Oliver Branch. 


each day over 
WLS—Chicago 
6:20 A. M,— 12:59 P. M, 

Check in the square opposite the tool that interests you—fill in your name and 
address—clip the coupon and send to OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES 
CO., 29 Hotel Street, Memphis, Tenn.; Washington and 17th Streets, 





i 


y 












WRVA—Richmond 
1:30 P. M. 
WMC—Memphis 
12:30 P. M. 





























Richmond, Va. 
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Many an acre divides profits with him. 


NE of the most pressing problems be- 
QC) fore the farmers of the country at 
the moment is that of finding ways 
and means to lower the cost of production. 


To that end we have some very recent 
good news. 

Over in Mississippi, under the very 
able guidance of the experiment station 
at Stoneville, tests have been made over a 
period of three years to determine defi- 
nitely the difference in making a cotton 
crop with six different sources of power 


as follows :— 


1. One-horse implements. 

2. Two-horse implements. 

3. Fourthorse implements. 

4. Two-row tractors. 

5. Three-row tractors. 

6. Four-row tractors. 

In these tests every- 
thing was covered from 
cutting stalks, breaking 


the land, preparing seed- 
bed through disking, bed- 
ding, harrowing, distrib- 
uting fertilizer, dragging 
and planting, and seven 
cultivations. The differ- 
ences picture the vast op- 
portunities that are ahead 
of us. 

To get into the story, 
in 1929 and 1930 man la- 
bor was figured at 20 
cents per hour; mules at 
10 cents; tractor and 
driver, at 65 cents, and 
when pulling four-row 
cultivator, at 70 cents. In 
1931, man labor was fig- 
ured at 12% cents per 
hour; mules, 10 cents; 
tractor and driver, when 
pulling three-row equip- 
ment, at 55 cents, and 
when pulling four-row 
equipment at.- 60 
per hour. 


cents 


In 1930, two-row tractor equipment was eliminated 
as being obsolete in that section—a level section of 
rather large fields. In 1931, only three- and four-row 
tractor equipment was used. 

The average acre costs for the three-year period 
were as follows :— 

AVERAGE ACRE COSTS FOR THREE- YEAR PERIOD 


RUM CPED OUTING oso n ok 4 0 Xne's 0 0.04 0600's a aeenbabanbuceone $11.53 
Two-horse walking cultivator (one row covered at a trip) 9.26 
Two-horse riding cultivator (one row to trip) ............ 8.78 
Two-row or four-horse equipment .............seeceeeeees 7.38 
BIO TOW TR GEOE~ LAGAIR IO) 0 a gi.as 5:6 4i0:i's 00a b'n'g'nia.s 004.0 aceean ss s 6.62 
POR eMONE SUPER CIOS) 6 iinsisacko:k ak ened eas ceo e snvaneiadens 4.02 
Four-row tractor equipment (1931) .........cccccesvcceccce 3.67 
Four-row tractor, three-year period ...........ceeeeeees 4.71 


It was found that with these varying types of equip- 
ment one man could handle a cotton crop of from 15 to 
120 acres. With one-horse equipment he was able to 
handle a crop of 15 acres; with one-row, two-horse 
walking cultivator, 24 acres; with one-row, two-horse 
riding cultivator, 30 acres; with two-row, four-horse 
equipment, 50 acres; and with four-row tractor equip- 
ment one man can cover 120 acres. 

It is quite impressive to note that one man with two- 
horse riding equipment was able to handle twice as 
much land as with a one-horse outfit. One man with 
two-row, four-horse-drawn equipment took care of 314 
times as much as with a one-horse outfit. With four- 
row tractor equipment one man did as much as it would 
have taken eight men to have done with one-horse tools. 


On the other hand, where it cost $576.50 to cultivate 











No one has to tell you what’s 
going on here. Some are 
working large acreages. They 
have more to divide with 
their families. Some can’t 
make more because _ they 
don’t have better equipment 
with which to work. 


50 acres with one-horse equip- 
ment, it would cost $369 to 
cultivate the same extent of 
land with two-row or four- 
horse equipment. And where 
it cost. $346.80 to cultivate 30 
acres with a one-mule outfit, 
it would cost $263.40 to do 
it with two-row riding ma- 
chinery. 

Thus it is not only cheaper to use improved equip- 
ment but it vastly increases a man’s capacity. For in- 
stance, these tests show that at the rate of a third of a 
bale of cotton to the acre, one man and one mule would 
make 5 bales. That same man with two-horse riding 
equipment would make 10. On good land where the 
yield went up to a half bale, the man with 15 acres and 
one-horse tools would make 714 bales. The same man 
cultivating 30 acres with riding equipment would pro- 
duce 15 bales. 

Starting with the one-horse outfit, the acre cost of 
making a cotton crop from the preparation of the soil 
to laying-by time ranged all the way from $11.53 on 


Progressive Farmer-R uralist 


down to $4.71 where four-row tractor equipment was 
used. It may not be within the range of every farmer 
everywhere to buy four-row tractor equipment. It may 
not be within the range of all farmers to buy two- and 
three-row tractor equipment. But certainly it is hardly 
beyond the reach of the average farmer to buy two. 
horse walking cultivators or two-horse riding culti- 
vators. The use of either about doubles the output, 


One of the most pressing problems of the present, as 
already indicated, is to lower 
the cost of production. The 
figures we have quoted are 
not only definite but demon- 
strate that better equipment is 
one way to lower costs. The 
Progressiv Farmer-Ruralist jg 
attempting in every way pos- 
sible to help every farm in 
the South to produce $500 
more this year. We have al- 
ways heard that a dollar saved 
is a dollar made. We not only 
can save but we can make by 
using better equipment. 

It is important also to re- 
member that better equipmen: 
permits work to be done mort 
quickly and more _ thoroughly 
than it can be done with light- 
er tools. Farming is a job where time is often 
the determining factor. There are times when 
it is necessary to get planting done with the 
greatest possible haste. Larger equipment per- 
mits that to be done and the crop to get under 
way without delay. It is often the case that ifa 
crop can be cleaned between rains it can be kept 
out of the grass and given a chance to makea 
maximum yield. If, on the other hand, it cannot 
be cultivated quickly it may be lost. 

For those who cannot do more, the Alabama 
Department of Agricultural Engineering urges 
a small expenditure for the following imple 
ments :— 

1, On sandy lands, a weeder (costing about 
$10) and a two-horse walking cultivator (cost- 
ing $40 to $55) are money savers and cost re- 
ducers. o 

2. On heavy soils, substitute a section har- 
row (costing $20 to $25) for the weeder but 





use a two-horse cultivator, the same as on sandy land. 


Cost of the sandy-land combination is about $50 to 
$65; the heavy soil combination, $60 to $80. With tw? 
mules (or horses) instead of one, the one-mule farme 
becomes a two-mule farmer, thereby reducing costs. 

As a matter of fact, everything is in favor of bette 
equipment, and it is more imperative to employ it unde? 
present conditions than it has ever been before. The 
Cotton Belt of the South can meet competition amy 
where in the world provided we take advantage of our 
opportunities to produce better crops with maximum 
economy. There can never be maximum economy # 
small and inefficient machinery. 
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April 15-30, 1932 


It’s Been a Bad Season So Far But 


My Garden 


By L. A. 


ESPITE the unfavorable season for 

gardening so far, my Early Alaska 
English peas give promise of some early 
eating. However, they will not be as 
early as last year, as 
I had my first mess 
on May 2. 

I find it pays to 
stick even the dwarf 
growing Early Alas- 
kas, asotherwise 
many of the peas 
will be. damaged by 
the vines falling over 
on the ground. When 
obtainable I use 
bamboo reeds, about 
four feet long, and stick them in the form 
of the letter X, up and down the rows 
and not across them. I use small brush 
when I can’t get the reeds. 





L. A. NIVEN 


What to Plant and When.—I already 
have cabbage, lettuce, onions, English 
peas, Irish potatoes, radishes, beets, spin- 
ach, carrots, roasting ear corn, turnips, 
and snapbeans planted. I shall plant the 
following right away: Kentucky Wonder 
pole beans, tomatoes, second planting 
radishes, second planting bush snapbeans, 
squash, okra, second planting roasting ear 
corn, New Zealand spinach, bush and pole 
butterbeans, and cucumbers. I shall wait 
until late this month or early next to set 
pepper and eggplant plants, as they can- 





not stand any cool weather at all. I am 
in the Mid-South or Piedmont section. 
Those in the Coastal Plains regions 


should plant proportionately earlier and 
those in the mountains, later. 


Make Plans for Canning Early.—Be- 
cause it is usually easier to grow vege- 
tables in spring and early summer I plant 
enough for canning the winter supply 
early. Almost all vegetables may be can- 
ned, but especially do I want a supply of 
the following to put up for winter use: 
snapbeans, tomatces, English peas, beets, 
cucumbers, and butterbeans. And may I 


can possibly do so should own a steam 
pressure cooker. 
may can almost all kinds of vegetables, 
berries, fruits, and meats with assurance 
of having them keep perfectly, if properly 
done. 


have already given all my vegetables that 
are up and growing a side application of 
poultry manure. A little later I shall give 


one application to my cabbage and lettuce 


tion of young cucumber, cantaloupe, and 


is Growing 
NIVEN 


say that in my opinion every family that 


With one of these one 


Keeping the Vegetables Well Fed.—I 


those that do not seem to be growing as 
well as I think they should a side appli- 
cation of some of the readily available 
nitrogen fertilizers, using from 1 to 1% 
pounds per 100 feet of row space, de- 
pending on the kind of vegetable and how 
much it is needed. I have already given 


and shall give another one just as they 
show signs of bunching to head. 


Dust with Poison to Save Young Melon 
Plants.—The striped cucumber beetle must 
be fought vigorously to prevent destruc- 


watermelon plants. As soon as I see any 
sign of these pests, which is usually soon 
after the plants are up, I dust them with 
poison, such as Dutox or calcium arsen- 
ate. If dusted thoroughly every three to 
five days until three or four applications 
are made much damage will be prevented. 


Dust Gun Ready For Business—To 
fight potato bugs, cabbage worms, and 
other eating insects I keep my hand dust 
gun loaded with Dutox and ready for im- 
mediate action. It holds about a quart, 
and I can create a regular cloud of this 
poison dust by going up and down the 
rows and pumping vigorously. These lit- 
tle guns may be had for 50 cents to $1. 
Every home gardener needs one. When 
bugs and worms are very numerous I 
spread this poison dust on the vegetables 
every three to five days until they are 
under control. 





] See b 


SEE more good things to eat in the 
ads in this paper than I've seen since 
| set down to the table the Sunday the 
preacher et with us. With all these good 
things to eat how 
can a body see what 
else is in the paper. 
I see by one of the 


ads a lot of hay 
tools. Well if you 
follow them long 


enough you sure will 
be hungry. Then I 
see a lot about gar- 
den seeds. Well, if 
you let the old lady 








get you to workin’ 
with them you're 
BILL CASPER goin’ to get hungry 


sure enough. 
But I wish you would look at the good 
Ings to eat im the ads in this paper. 


th 


First there’s the plate with the meat and 


the beans and the potatoes. About two 
nore helpin’s like that sure would taste 
ike more, wouldn’t it? That's sure 
ough vittles, the kind that fills you up. 
When you get through with that you 
can have pie. There it is, right in the 
ads m this paper. Did you ever see any- 
ing any purtier? The only trouble I 
see is they cut the pieces too small. That 
picture must of been took in one of these 
On city boardin’ houses you read about. 
he time, right across the middle, would 
of been about right for cuttin’ as good a 
Die as that. But Marthy always insists 
1 cuttin’ "em again right across the other 
I reckon that’s so she can have the 


the. Ads 


satisfaction of hearin’ you ask for more. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
they pass the cake to finish fillin’ up if 
you didn’t get enough pie. I like the way 
they cut their pieces of cake better than 
I do the pie. That's more my idea of 
bein’ proper. With pieces like that it 
looks like you got plenty and you ain't 
holdin’ back nothin’ until your company 
gets out of sight. 


Well sir it looks like the ads in this 
paper ain’t overlooked nothin’ in the eatin’ 
line. There’s Mrs. Mills, she’s puttin’ up 
jelly for her old man and a teachin’ the 
little girl how it’s done. 

They even got the bakin’ powder in the 
ads in this paper which made the cake 
and the pie. Then there’s two ads showin’ 
the stoves which done the cookin’ with- 
out havin’ to cut wood for them. And if 
that ain’t enough about eatin’ look a little 
more careful like and you'll find the 
medicine to keep the chickens well, some 
more to keep the lice off of them, and 
even the stuff to keep the ants from get- 
tin’ into what you eat. I claim there’s a 
lot about eatin’ in the ads in this paper. 


I’m proud to see the funny paper put 
back in the ads in this paper. TI missed it 
last time. I see it’s about Frank this time 
instead of Joe Ginger. Well Frank is a 
nice lookin’ boy. Well, I’ll be! If it 
ain’t something to eat again! It’s what 
he et that made him what he was so he 
could get the job. It looks like every- 
thing good to eat is in the ads in this 
paper. Yours truly, 


+ 


Americas 
pipe tobdacco.. 


‘Wellman’s 
Method..an 1870 
tobacco secret.. 
gives Granger a 
mellowness and 
flavor that you 
cant find in any 
other pipe tobac- 
co at any price. 


Handy pocket pouch of heavy 
foil. Keeps your tobacco in 
better condition and makes the 
price lower. Hence TEN cents. 








BILL CASPER. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON A LIGGETT & MYERS 
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Make the Kitchen Cooler and Cleaner 


HAT are you planning to do about your hot 

kitchen? The popular small kitchen is con- 

venient in its step-saving arrangement, but 
many of them become literally hot boxes in the sum- 
mer, if a range or large stove is used. 

Where gas and electricity are available for cook- 
ing, the problem of a cool kitchen is easily 
solved. But no home need feel in the slightest 
degree handicapped because it lies beyond rural 
electric lines or gas pipe lines, as none is so re- 
mote that kerosene cannot be brought to the door 
with ease. 

Oil stoves offer a solution to the problem of 
the rural home, or any home for that matter. 
Manufacturers have made great improvements in 
oil stoves. The smoky black stove is no longer 
in existence. The two general types are the short 
and the long chimney, and they come in every size 
from a one-burner to a four-burner. The porce- 
lain enameled finish in gray or colors is more at- 
tractive than all black. The more expensive stoves 
have the built-in oven with one giant burner 
under the oven. In the portable oven type two 
ordinary burners are used under the oven. 

One of the late developments in oil stoves is 
a kerosene pressure stove. The kerosene is vapor- 
ized under pressure and gasoline as an auxiliary 
fuel for starting is not needed. 

The care given an oil stove has much to do with its 
effectiveness in cooking. A properly cared for stove 
does not smoke or have an odor. The following sugges- 
tions are given by manufacturers to get best results :— 


The stove should not stand in the path of a strong draft; 
the wind blows the flame away from the utensils and wastes 
heat. 


By ANNE JORDAN 
A. & M. College, Mississippi 
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F ee IT’S ONE OF THE NEW OIL STOVES, 
& 4 COOL AND CLEAN 


Be sure the stove is set level. 
_ Good quality kerosene is cheapest in the long run. Oil 
with impurities has little fuel value. 
Keep the burners clean. If a wick type of stove is used, rub 
uneven edges smooth with crushed paper. 
Wash the porcelain framework and chimneys with soap 
and water. e 





Constant use will protect your stove from rust. If it mus 
be stored, a coating of unsalted fat or oil on the exposed steel 
or iron will protect it some. 


Rubbing a stove used daily with kerosene will prevent rust, 
A w ell aired oven will last longer. Let the door stand open 
until it is perfectly cool and dry after using. 

Oil stoves are very satisfactory for canning and 
preserving. The stove gives out very little heat and 
the flame is easily regulated to suit the temperature 
needed, from simmering to boiling. The oven can be 
used for sterilizing jars and even for processing. 

If you are accustomed to a wood or coal stove, it 
is well to remember not to apply the match until you 
are ready to use the burner. The heat is ready im- 

mediately. The following fuel saving  sug- 
gestions may make your gallon of oil last 
longer :— 

Use clean utensils, but not shiny ones; dark uten- 
sils reflect less heat. 

Turn your flame down to the point where boiling 
will continue. 

Turning the flame off before removing container is 
a good practice. 

Low, flat-bottomed containers that fit the burners 
are the best types of containers. 

A nest of two or three boilers is economical for a 
small family. For instance, one burner can cook three 
vegetables, 

A full oven requires very little more heat than one 
containing a_ single dish; cooking several dishes at 
once saves time and fuel. 

The mantel and back are good features of the better 
new oil stoves. The mantel makes a place for cooked 
foods. The light portable ovens are improved by pad- 
ding the top with newspaper, beaverboard, or cardboard 
to act as non-conductor of oven heat. The built-in 
ovens on many stoves have thermometers which serve 
as temperature guides in cooking. 


Fitting the Task to the Child 


MOTHER said to me the other day: “Of course, 
A I want my child to be independent and self-reliant. 

I want him to learn to do things for himself, but 
how do I know what his capabilities are—what, for ex- 
ample, he can do in the way of helping himself, or in 
feeding himself?” 

The assumption has been in the past that a child 
from 18 months to about 4 years is a complete baby. 
He was not expected to do anything for himself, nor 
was any attempt made to see whether this might be a 
mistaken notion and that perhaps with training the 
child could learn some of the simple tasks of looking 
after himself. Blanton has expressed the new viewpoint 
when he says: “Children do not go untrained until 
school age, or until the school hour. They are being 
trained somehow, somewhere, every hour of their lives, 
sleeping or waking. Since education begins with birth, 
it deals with the commonplace things as sleeping, eating, 
playing, etc. It never leaves the plane of the small and 
apparently insignificant, for no matter how spectacular 
the result, it is composed of small acts, performed day 
by day and moment by moment.” 


HE extensive study which was made by Miss Ruth 

Andrus on the habits of young children has thrown 
some light on the subject, which educators have used as 
a basis in training children of pre-school age. She says, 
in part: “Children can use a cup by the handle by 2% 
years. They can carry cups from 2% to 3, and carry a 
small pitcher of water easily by 3. By 3 they also can 
assist in laying plates, spoons, etc., on the table and by 
4 should be able to fold their table napkins. They can 
wash their hands, too. Shoes and rubbers can be put on 
unaided from 2%4 to 3, and fastened by buttons or 
lacing at this age also. In learning to go upstairs, they 
hold on and go both feet on one step at first, then with 
the feet the same way but without holding until 214. Then 
using the feet as we do but with hand assistance till 3 
or more; between 3%4 and 4 they can progress as we do.” 


Perhaps the first thing to acquire in fitting the 
task to the child is the knowledge and the belief that 
no matter how young the child is he is constantly learn- 


By? NORAH M. CLANCY 


ing and he is capable of learning a great many things. 


Why not then direct his learning in order that he will 


develop those habits which we wish him to acquire? 

Children of the pre-school age are constantly and 
persistently busy in manipulating, investigating, and ex- 
ploring the things in the world. They wish to handle 
and feel of everything. Thus they learn what can and 
what cannot be done with them. 

In a study of motor skill which was made at Merrill- 
Palmer School, it was found that 4-year-old children 
can care for themselves at the table except for 
spreading bread and cutting things with a knife; 
they can take care of themselves at the toilet 
if their clothing is reasonably simple. But right 
here I wish to emphasize a point which I be- 
lieve we too often disregard. In my experience 
with a large number of pre-school children it is 
amazing to find how little thought is sometimes 
given on the part of parents and others to the 
matter of dressing their children with reason- 
able simplicity. How often we see a little boy’s 
suit with five or six buttons to unfasten before 
he can take himself to the toilet, or a little 
girl's dress which buttons at the back and the 
buttons on the panty waist so far back that it is 
quite impossible for a young child to reach 
them; to say nothing of other garments which 
have to be assembled and put on before the 
child is completely dressed. As a matter of 
curiosity, sometime count the number of oper- 
ations made in dressing and undressing a child. 
I think you will be amazed. Is it any wonder 
that children get discouraged and lose interest? 


HILE children of 2, 3, and 4 can do a great 
many things for themselves, we must be 
careful that what we ask of a child is not beyond his 
ability to do. For example, a 2-year-old is very thrilled 
and interested in helping to lace his shoes. The average 








2-year-old, however, does not have sufficient motor co- 
drdination to put the tip of the lace in the eyelet of the 
shoe, but he does enjoy pulling the lace through after it 
ghas been started. Similarly, while the 3-year-old is 
quite capable of lacing his shoes, the tying of the bow 
involves too intricate a process and he needs help. But 
the 4- and 4%-year-olds in the nursery school are 
proud of their accomplishments because they have 
learned the final process in lacing their shoes. 

One is frequently confronted with a child who says, 
“T can’t,” and perhaps he can’t. We should make certam 
first that the task is within the limit of the child's 
ability and that we have not set for him an impossible 
goal. But we cannot expect 4 
child to acquire skill unless we 
set the stage for him. 


The skill with which he 
cares for himself depends, 0! 
course, on the character of his 
clothing, the nature of the house 
in which he lives, and_ attitude 
of the surrounding adults 4 
well as upon his _ intelligence 
and his general physical devel 
opment. He cannot, for exam 
ple, hang up his coat or sutt 
unless there are proper loo 
tapes by which to handle them, 
and hooks in the closet lo. 
enough for him to reach. He 
cannot care for himself in the 
bathroom unless he has a bo 
light enough for him to move 
about, steady enough so that ! 
will not tip over, and_high 
enough so that he can reach 
the toilet or the faucets of the 
basin. 

Together with arranging the 
physical environment, praise and encouragement wil 
spur a child on, and will give him satisfaction together 
with the pleasure in a task accomplished, 
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Good Manners and Good 
Health 


By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


F YOU are old enough to read this col- 

umn, you are old enough to know 
when to wear your overshoes. I feel sure 
you all have sense enough to come in out 
. of the rain. Then 
certainly you have 
sense enough to go 
out in it, too. Wear- 
ing the right cloth- 
ing when out in bad 
weather and chang- 
ing to dry things 
when we come into 
the house will do 
wonders toward pre- 
venting colds. 

Don’t think you 
have to have colds as our grandmothers 
thought we had to have such childhood 
diseases aS mumps, measles, and whoop- 
ing cough. Dress according to the weather, 
eat nourishing foods, and include an 
abundance of fruits and vegetables, drink 
plenty of water, and avoid those who have 
colds. 

If you have the cold, be thoughtful 
enough to try to protect others from it. 
When you have a cold, look through your 
manners bag and draw out the “right- 
conduct” slip. You are not surprised to 
find that it is “The Golden Rule” written 
there. Let us analyze it as applied to 
colds. It says :— 


—. 
MARGARBT W. BLAIR 


1. Use old clean cloths or commercial tissues 
for handkerchiefs, and burn them. 

2. Be sure to cover the face when sneezing; 
saying “Excuse me” is not the whole of the 
etiquette of sneezing. 

3. Get well quickly. 


Good citizenship demands that we keep 
well. Much as our families love us (and 
they are glad to do anything for us), we 
must fight the possibility of adding any- 
thing to the burdens they already carry. 
If illness affected only one person, to con- 
tract a disease would not be so bad, but 
like wrong-doing, it brings trouble and 
sorrow to a wide circle of people. 


OW do you turn pages? Is it a 

thumb wetting process with the ton- 
gue as the sponge? Ugh—dirty, germ- 
spreading habit! Even if you primly car- 
ried about with you a solution of disin- 
fectant to dampen the fingers, you would 
make yourself a nuisance. Think of the 
smears on the pages of the book or maga- 
zine. 

The same habit of page turning often 
has as its companion piece, pencil-wetting 
or licking. The answer to that problem 
is this: Buy pencils with soft leads. They 
cost no more than the hard—maybe not 
so much, 

Many of us who deplore the habit of 
spitting are guilty of these sins of damp 
page turning and pencil licking. The three 
habits are equally germ-spreading, though 
perhaps the spitters have more volume 
and wider scope. 

Some people really enjoy poor health. 
If they are truly sick, be sympathetic 
with them. If not, laugh and joke them 
out of their imaginary aches and pains. 
W hy enjoy ill health when good health 
ives pleasure to those who possess it as 
well as to others? 

To do all in our power to have good 
health is a duty we owe ourselves, our 
families, and our friends. Of course, there 
are diseases people cannot help having, 
and there, too, we can learn a lesson. 
You will notice that most people suffer- 
ing trom an incurable disease are bright 
and cheerful. Good health generally in- 
sures a good nature. A jolly disposition 
Will do wonders toward giving us a firm 
foundation for good manners. 

7 While it is not always true, 

Leugh and the world laughs with you; 

, romp and you weep alone,” 

It is a fine thing to keep hale and hearty 
So that we can 


“Look up, and laugh, and love, and lift.” 
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PERFECTION ADVISORY COUNCIL 
These busy women gave their time to serve 
as our Advisory Council. They have a 
combined cooking experience of 461 years 
....with all types of stoves and fuels. 
Mrs. E. C. Bledsoe, Armstrong, Ala. 7 Mrs. E. G. 
Harris, Guthrie, Ky. and Erin, Tenn. 7 Mrs. Louis H. 
wane, Route A, Box 159, Mission, Tex. 7 Mrs. Henry 
M. Middleton, The Oaks Farm, Warsaw, N.C. 7 Mrs. 
Geo. T. Winn, Axton, Va. 7 Mrs. H. A. Brace, Cold 
Spring Farm, Lone Rock, Wis.7 Mrs. Arthur N. Calkins, 
Oak Valley Orchards, Harvard, Mass. 7 Mrs. Lottie 
Cridler, Homestead Farm, Route 4, Middleville, Mich. 
Mrs. Ray F. Donnan, Pine Manor, Waterville, Ohio 
Mrs. Lawrence Foster, Route 1, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Mrs. W.D. Keemer, East Waterford, Pa. 7 Mrs. M. 
M. Melchert, Ottawa, Kans. 7 Mrs. W. F. Merrill, 
Winnebago, Minn. 7 Mrs. Emmet Slusher, Route 2, 
Lexington, Missouri 7 Mrs. James Roe Stevenson, 
Cayuga Fruit Farm, Cayuga, N. Y: 7 Mrs. A. Robert 
Rohlfing, Route 1, Farmington, Illinois, CHAIRMAN. 








High-Power Per- 
fection No. 504 
with cabinet. 


Advisory Council of Homemakers 
from 16 states acclaims new 
High-Power burner performance 


IXTEEN leading rural homemakers came to 

Cleveland to act as our Advisory Council. 
For four days they studied and worked with us, 
before writing their reports. 


As a part of their study, these farm leaders put on 
their aprons and gave High-Power burners the 
most difficult cooking tests—omelet, broiled steak, 
biscuit, top-stove hoe cake, waterless cooking and 
dozens of other tests—all with marvelous results. 


The Advisory Council selected as ideal for rural 

homes No. R-619 (not illustrated) as “First Choice” 

range with built-in oven, and No. 504 (shown above) 
6672. shee ‘ 

as “First Choice” for use with separate oven. See 

them at your dealer’s. 


Fourteen High-Power Perfections... 
prices as low as *18.50 
Ask for a High-Power burner demonstration. 
Measure your stove against the High-Power Score 
Card. Send your name and address (on the margin 
of this page) for the High-Power booklet. 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7651 T-1 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
—— @——= 





Chill foods economically and make ice cubes 
with SUPERFEX, the Oil Burning Refrigerator. 
| iam No electricity or other connections needed. 
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To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say 


Southern Ruralist.” 


“I Saw Your Ad in The Progressive Farmer and “MI ° 
ail the 

























DEPT. 


STEAM PRESSURE COOKERS 


only method recommended by 
VERNMENT 

for canning of non-acid fruits, vegetables, meats, ete. 
LIVE AT HOME peat Hard Times. A Dixie outfit of- 
ten pays for itself in one day’s canning. A mortgage lifter. 

BARGAIN PRICES 
CAN IN SANITARY TIN CANS— 
SEAL WITH A BURPEE HOME CAN SEALER 

The only sealer with can saver—uses each can 3 times. 
Write today for reduced prices and free booklet 
“Building Bank Account with Tin Cans.” 


DIXIE CANNER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Canners’ Supply House in the South 
H 





COUPON 
Now” 


How often you see the above 
quotation in various advertise- 
ments appearing in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist. 

It is simply a friendly invita- 
tion to you to find out without 
obligation, more about the prod- 
ucts offered. Many advertisers 
cannot tell you all you would 
like to know in the limited space 
used, 


When an advertise- 
Shop Wisely ment interests you, 
“Mail the Coupon,” or write for further 
information. 




















ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 

























A Cup 


What Can We 


of Tea! 


Serve With It? 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


~~ one comes in during the aft- 
ernoon of a cold day it is perfectly 
natural that our hospitality express itself 
in the serving of a cup of piping hot tea. 
And what a flow of conversation follows, 
for a cup of tea always makes people 
more sociable. It is for that reason that 
tea should be served at any season though 
jt may be more refreshing on a hot sum- 
mer day if it is iced. The tinkle of the 
ice on the frosted glass and the green 
sprig of mint make us forget the heat of 
the long afternoon. 

But what shall we serve with it? That 
is a very simple matter if we realize that 
after all we are not 


one cup of fresh huckleberries may be 
added just before baking. 
NUT BREAD 
5 tablespoons short- 
ening 
Yolk of 1 eegE 
1 whole egg 
l cup milk 


2 cups flour 
6 cup sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons baking 
powder 
¥%cup nut meats 
Mix and sift flour, baking powder, 
sugar, and salt. Work in shortening as 
for biscuit, then add egg and egg yolk 
well beaten, milk, and nut meats. Beat 
thoroughly and turn into a buttered pan. 
Let stand for 20 minutes, and then bake 
for 40 to 50 minutes at 400 degrees Fah- 
renheit. This is 





attempting to satis- 
fy hunger but only 
expressing appre- 
@ation of our 
friends. 


In England tea 
is a regular part of 
the program every 
afternoon in every 
home. They fre- 
quently serve some 
simple sandwiches, 
biscuits, butter, and 
jam. Of course 
Southerners think, 
and rightly so, that 
biscuits should al- 
ways be brimming 
hot, hot enough to 
melt butter instant- 
ly, but no- one 
wants to bake bis- 


delicious sliced cold 
and made into sand- 
wiches with cream- 
ed butter or cream 
cheese. 
AFTERNOON TEA 
CRACKERS 
cup flour 
4 cup butter 
5 teaspoo: baking 
powder 
4 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons. milk 


Mix and sift dry 
ingredients and 
work in butter. 
Add milk to make 
a stiff dough, toss 
on a floured board, 
and pat and roll to 
one-fourth inch in 
thickness. Shape 
with a round cut- 





cuits in the middle 
of the afternoon. 
How about’ En- 
glish scones? Have 
you ever tried them? 
ter than 
hot. 


AFTERNOON TEA 


THE 


They are even bet- 
biscuits and do not need to be 
Let me give you the recipe :— 


SCONES 

4 tablespoons butter 
(or shortening) 

2 eggs 


cup c 


2 cups flour 
2 teaspoons 
powder 
1 tablespoon sugar 


¥% teaspoon salt 


baking 


milk 


ream or 


Mix and sift flour, baking powder, salt, 
and sugar. Work in butter, add eggs 
well beaten (reserving a small quantity 
of unbeaten white), and cream. Make into 
soft dough. Toss onto floured board, and 
pat and roll to sheet one-half inch thick 
Fold dough and roll again. Cut into two- 
inch squares, brush top with egg white, 
and bake in a hot oven for 12 to 15 min- 
utes. These scones may be served with a 
molded meat salad accompanied by a fruit 
preserve or with fruit and nut salad. 

Among the other quick breads that are 
often served are Southern beaten biscuit, 
Sally Lunn, nut bread, afternoon tea 
crackers, and cheese straws. 

SOUTHERN BEATEN BISCUIT 


14 cup shortening 


2 cups flour +14 
] Milk 


1 teaspoon sait 


Sift the flour with the salt. Work in 
the shortening and add enough milk to 
make a stiff dough. Place on floured 
board and beat with a rolling pin for at 
least one-half hour, folding the dough 
every few seconds. Roli to one-third 
inch thickness, cut with a small biscuit 
cutter, prick with a fork, and bake on 
greased baking tins for 20 minutes at 400 
degrees Fahrenheit. They should be light, 
of even grain, and should crack at the 
edges like crackers. In homes where 
these biscuits are made often, a wooden 
machine fitted with rollers is usually 
used as a substitute for the rolling pin. 


SALLY LUNN 


4 cup shortening 1% teaspoon salt 

% cup sugar 2 cups flour 

2 teaspoons baking 1 cup milk 
powder 1 egg 


1 


Cream together the shortening and the 
sugar. Add the sifted flour, baking pow- 
der, and salt, alternating with the milk. 
Add the beaten egg and bake in a but- 
tered loaf pan in a moderate oven (350 
to 400 degrees Fahrenheit). If desired, 


Courtesy Corning 
CRACKERS 


ter, place on but- 
tered baking tins, 
and bake in a hot 
oven for 10 min- 
utes. While hot, split, return to oven 
and bake until a golden brown. These 
crackers will keep for weeks without 
crumbling and are excellent served with 
soft cheese and jelly or conserve. 


Glass 


READY FOR 


OVEN 


CHEESE STRAWS 
Make a plain pastry ftom 1 cup flour, 
% cup shortening, 1% teaspoon salt, and 
enough ice-cold water to make a stiff 
dough. Left-over paste may be used. Roll 
out to one-quarter inch in_ thickness, 
sprinkle one-half of it with grated cheese, 
fold the other half over, and roll again. 
Sprinkle with cheese and proceed as be- 
fore. Repeat three times. Roll again, 
and cut into strips one-fourth inch wide 
and 5 inches long. Bake for 10 minutes 
in a very hot oven. Many people add a 
dash of cayenne pepper to the grated 
cheese. These are particularly satisfying 
served with fresh fruit salad, tomato 

aspic, or orange marmalade. 


Ten Commandments for 
Home Makers 
ISS MYRTLE WELDON. state 


i home demonstration agent of Ken- 
tucky, suggests the following “Ten Com- 
mandments for Home Makers,” with the 
comment that the first is most important: 

1. Thou shalt make beautiful, keep clean 
and in order thy home. 

2. Eight hours a day shalt thou labor 
and do all thy housework and the other 
eight of thy waking hours thou shalt at- 
tend to thy home making. 





3. Thou shalt not slump on thy job. 
4. Thou shalt take a 
from thy household tasks. 
5. Thou shalt guard thy health and the 
health of thy family with all thy might. 
6. Thou shalt strive to keep thyself 

mentally alert. 

7. Thou shalt at all times hold thyself 
in readiness to answer the call of thy 
family for friendship and companionship. 

8. Thou shalt cultivate and encourage 
in thyself and thy family a sense of 
humor and the ability to play. 

9. Thou shalt strive to make thyself 
easy to look upon, 


short vacation 


10. Thou shalt not forget thy commu- 
nity, 
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ARKANSAS! YOU CAN'T FOOL MRS. IOWA! 


THEY KNOW THAT CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION 
IS THE THRIFTIEST WAY TO PERFECT BAKING 





WHEN it comes to thrift—you can’t beat the 
farm women. When they choose a baking pow- 
der—you can be sure it’s a bargain! 

These women demand perfect baking—every 
time. They’ve found from experience that 
Calumet brings perfect baking—every time. 
Baking so superlatively perfect that it captures 
prizes and honors. The clippings across the page 
tell the story. Farm women everywhere know 
that Calumet brings the utmost value for their 
money, the utmost return in baking quality— 
complete satisfaction. Add to that the fact that 
Calumet is reasonably priced, and you, too, 
will agree that from every angle Calumet is a 
real baking powder bargain. 


Small in cost! Big in results! 


For remember, baking powder is a small part of 
any recipe. Its cost, compared to the cost of 



























Calumet Coconut Cake 
won first prize at the 
Friendly Fifteen Club 
in Grundy Center, Ia. 













eggs, flour and other baking ingredients, is tri- 
fling. Yet it is baking powder that very often 
determines whether your baking will be poor— 
just fair—or perfect. Calumet makes it perfect 
— prize-winning perfect! That’s why Calumet is 
to-day the world’s largest-selling baking powder. 


Two actions — scientifically right! 


What is Calumet’s secret?—it acts twice! And 
Calumet’s Double-Action is different—it is sci- 
entifically balanced! So perfectly timed and 
controlled that your baking is protected at every 
step. In the mixing bowl, Calumet’s first action 
begins. It starts the leavening. Then, in the 
oven, the second action begins. Steadily, evenly, 
it continues the leavening. Up!...up!... it 
keeps raising the batter and holds it high and 
light. All your cakes and quick breads—all your 
baking is perfectly leavened, beautifully baked. 
Superfine and delicate! Super-light and delicious! 







Put two level teaspoons of Calumet into a 
glass, add two teaspoons of water, stir rapidly 
five times and remove the spoon. The tiny, 
fine bubbles will rise slowly, half filling the 
glass. This demonstrates Calumet’s first action 
—the action designed to begin in the mixing 
bowl when liquid is added. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped rising, 
stand the glass in a pan of hot water on the 
stove. In a moment, a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture reaches the top 
of the glass. This demonstrates Calumet’s sec- 
ond action—the action that Calumet holds in 
reserve to take place in the heat of the oven. 


FREE! 
wonderful baking book 


. . » filled with dozens of de- 
licious, different recipes. Cakes, 
cookies, biscuits, quick breads 
galore. All tested. Easy-to- 
make..Sure-to-succeed. Get 
your copy—mail coupon NOW! 





MAKE THIS FAMOUS 
DOUBLE-ACTION TEST 











Notice, too! The recipe given here calls for only 
one level teaspoon of Calumet to a cup of sifted 
flour. That’s the usual Calumet proportion and 
should be followed for best results. An added 
economy for you—thanks to the perfect effi- 
ciency of Calumet’s leavening action. Calumet 
is a product of General Foods Corporation. 


COCONUT LAYER CAKE (3 eggs) 


2cups sifted Swans Down Cake % cup butter or 


Flour other shortening 
2 teaspoons Calumet Baking 1 cup sugar 
Powder 3 eggs, unbeaten 


¥% cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


V/, teaspoon salt 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, 
and sift together three times. Cream butter thoroughly, 
add sugar gradually, and cream together until light and 
fluffy. Add eggs, one at a time, beating well after each 
addition. Add flour, alternately with milk, a small amount 
at a time. Beat well after each addition. Add vanilla. 
Bake in two greased 9-inch layer pans in moderate oven 
(375° F.) 25 to 30 minutes. Double recipe to make three 
10-inch layers. Spread boiled frosting between layers 
and on top and sides of cake. Sprinkle each layer and 
outside of cake thickly with Baker’s Coconut, Southern 
Style, while frosting is still soft. This cake may be baked 
in greased loaf pan, 8 x 8 x 2 inches, in moderate oven 
(350° F.) 55 minutes. All measurements are level. 
© 1932, G. F. CORP. 




















Ist ACTION 2nd ACTION 


Double-Acting — Combination Type! 
Calumet’s Double-Action, explained above, 
is the result of a scientific combination of 
two gas-releasing ingredients, one of which 
acts chiefly during the mixing and the other 
chiefly during the baking. For this reason, 
Calumet is known both as “The Double-Act- 
” and “Combination Type”’ baking powder. 


the double-acting 
baking powder 
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Send to-day! Mail this coupon NOW! 
Marion Jane Parker Prog. F.—4-32 

c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet 
Baking Book. 


LO 








Street... 
City State 


Fill in completely—print name and address 
This offer not good in Canada 












M 1k 44 a Quart a ‘Day 


HAT milk is of great importance from a nutritional 

standpoint, no one will deny, but the truth remains 

that many children will not drink it. If everybody 
liked to drink milk it would be easy to put the quart a 
day in the diet but many people do not like to drink 
milk and often children tire of it. The drinking of milk 
is largely a matter of habit and sometimes the coopera- 
tion of parents as examples in drinking milk is all that 
is necessary to get the child to drink it. But be that as 
it may, it is entirely possible with a little study to give 
any desired quantity of milk in the daily food, for be- 
sides drinking milk, it may be served in cocoa, soups, 
chowders, sauces and gravies, custards, puddings, scal- 
loped dishes, on cereals, as junket, cottage cheese, and 
in ice cream. 

As a basis for many dishes white sauce is used. If 
made over a low flame and stirred constantly, it is not 
dificult and can be finished in three to five minutes. 
Put the fat and flour together in a boiler, blend as the 
fat melts, and cook for one minute. Re- 
move from fire and add milk gradually, 
rubbing smooth. Return to fire and con- 
tinue to cook until thickened and until 
the raw flour taste has disappeared. 
Season with salt and with pepper if 
desired. 

CREAMED SOUPS 

Almost any vegetable or meat may 
be used in creamed soups. Use one cup 
of thin white sauce and one cup of 
vegetable pulp or finely chopped meat. 
Sometimes it is necessary to be careful 
in the mixing of the two. For example, 
in making cream of tomato soup the to- 
mato pulp should be added to the sauce. If the 
sauce is added to the tomato pulp the acid in 
the tomato will curdle the milk. Should it cur- 
dle, beat with a Dover egg beater and reheat 
gently over hot water. Cream soups are excel- 
lent made from carrots, spinach, peas, tomatoes, 
onions, potatoes, celery, corn, salmon, chicken, 
oysters, clams, and shrimp. 

SAUCES 

To one cup of thin or medium white sauce 
add chopped fresh tomatoes, grated cheese, gib- 
lets, celery, pimientoes, parsley, hard cooked 
eggs, or chopped mushrooms and serve as gravy 
with meat, meat loaf, croquettes, or omelets. 

CREAMED AND SCALLOPED VEGETABLES 

AND MEATS 

To one cup of medium white sauce add two 
to three cups of diced, chopped, sliced, or whole 
vegetables, or chopped meat. Almost any meat 
or fish, eggs, cheese, macaroni, rice, or vegeta- 
bles may be used in the same way. The creamed 
dishes are served in the white sauce without extra coo‘- 
ing but the scalloped dishes are put into a baking dish, 
covered with buttered crumbs, and baked until brown. 

SOUFFLES 

Souffles are made from a foundation of thick white 
sauce to which is added cheese, meat, fruit, or vegeta- 
ble and raw egg yolk. Beaten egg white is folded in 
and the mixture poured into a baking dish which is 
then placed in a pan of hot water before going into the 
oven. Souffles are cooked until the egg is set and the 
top browned. They are served in or from the dishes in 
which they are cooked. 

FISH CHOWDER 





¥% pound diced raw salt % cup diced onions 
pork 2% cups boiling water 
14% cups cubed raw pota- 1 quart milk 
toes YZ teaspoon salt 
2 cups raw fish 1% teaspoon pepper 


1 stalk celery, chopped Paprika 

Put the diced raw salt pork in a kettle and heat 
until the pork scraps are golden brown. These scraps 
may or may not be removed. Add onions to the melted 
fat in the kettle and cook until golden brown. Add po- 
tatoes, celery, and boiling water. Cook 10 minutes and 
then add the pieces of raw fish. Cook 15 minutes 
longer. Heat the milk and add to the mixture. Season 
and serve with crackers. 

CHEESE SOUFFLE 
1 cup thick white sauce % cup cheese 
3 eggs 

Melt the cheese in the white sauce, season to taste, 
add the beaten egg yolks. Fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites, place in a greased baking dish, and bake in a 
moderately slow oven 40 to 50 minutes. 

SALMON CROQUETTES 

To one cup of very thick white sauce add 134 cups 
flaked salmon, a little cayenne, and two teaspoons lemon 
juice. Spread on a plate to cool. Shape into croquettes, 
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By: LOIS P. DOWDLE 


roll in fine crumbs, then in egg, and again in crumbs, 
and fry in deep fat (375 to 390 degrees Fahrenheit) 
from two to five minues. Croquettes may be browned 
in a hot oven in a baking pan with a little melted fat, or 
in a frying pan on top of the stove. 

INDIAN PUDDING 
quart milk 4 teaspoon ginger 
Y% cup cornmeal % teaspoon cinnamon 
4 cup raisins 1% teaspoon salt 
Y, cup molasses l egg 


=) 


_ 


Heat the milk in a double boiler. When scalding hot 
add the meal moistened in a little cold water, stirring 
constantly to avoid lumps. Cook for 20 minutes. Add 
the molasses, raisins, salt, and spices and finally the 
beaten egg. Turn into a buttered baking dish and bake 
in a moderately slow oven (325 degrees Fahrenheit) for 


1% hours. Serve hot with cream or sauce. 
CUSTARD 
4 cup sugar. 1 quart milk 
14 teaspoon salt 4 eggs 


1 teaspoon flavoring 











































Boi'ed custard stiff- 
ened with a little 
gelatine (upper left) 
or with whipped 
cream beaten into it 
just before the gela- 
tine congeals (lower 
right). In the cen- 
ter we have cream 
soup, cream for the 
berries, and milk, 


freezing. Crushed fruit may also be added if desired, 

CHOCOLATE MILK SHAKE 

To one pint of milk add three or four tablespoons of 
chocolate syrup, shake vigorously, and serve with chip- 
ped ice. To make the chocolate syrup melt two squares 
(two ounces) of bitter chocolate over hot water. Add 
one cup of boiling water and cook directly over a low 
flame, stirring vigorously until thick and smooth (about 
two minutes). Add one cup of granulated sugar and 
cook for three or four minutes longer. Pour into a clean 
jar and cover. Keep in a cool place. This syrup may 
be used as a sauce over ice cream, pudding, and other 
desserts. 

COCOANUT CUSTARD PIE 

3 cups milk 
¥% teaspoon vanilla 
l cup shredded cocoanut 


Y% cup sugar 

lg teaspoon salt 

3 eggs beaten 

Add sugar and salt to beaten eggs. Scald milk and 
pour over egg mixture. Return mixture to double 
boiler and cook for five minutes, stirring constantly. Let 
cool, add cocoanut and put into partly cooked pie 
shells. Start pies in a hot oven (425 degrees Fah- 
renheit). After baking 15 minutes at this tempera- 
ture decrease heat and bake until custard gives a 
clean knife test. When cold serve with whipped 


cream. 
COTTAGE CHEESE 
Clabber should be used in making cottage 
cheese. If the milk is sweet, add a cup of well- 


flavored sour milk or buttermilk and allow to sit at 
room temperature (75 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit) 
until the milk has thickened. With a knife cut the 
clabber into two-inch squares and stir thoroughly 
with a spoon. Then heat the milk to around 100 
degrees Fahrenheit so as to make the whey sepa- 
rate from the curd. This heating should not be 
done over a direct flame but the vessel of milk 
should be set in hot water and cooked for about 
30 minutes. Better results will be obtained if a 
dairy thermometer is used. Stir gently at inter- 
vals of one to five minutes. When the heating is 
finished pour the curd and whey into a cheesecloth 
bag (a small salt or sugar bag will do) and hang 
up to drain. After five or ten minutes stir with a 
spoon. Do not let the curd become too dry but stop 
the draining when the whey ceases to flow in a 
steady stream. Then place the curd in a bow! and 
work with a butter paddle or spoon until it be- 
comes fine in grain and of the consistency of mash- 





ed potatoes. Salt to taste and if desired adda 
half cup of thick sweet cream. 


SPANISH CREAM WITH NUTS 


3 cups milk 

Y% cup sugar 

2 egg yolks 

l tablespoon gran- 
ulated gelatine 


¥% teaspoon salt 
1%4 cup chopped nuts 
3egg whites | 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Scald milk and pour over gelatine 
which has been soaked for 5 minutes 
in 14 cup cold milk. Add the milk and 
gelatine to the beaten egg yolks. Re- 
turn to double boiler, add sugar, and 
cook until egg begins to thicken, stir- 
ring constantly. Remove from fire, 











an easy way to get 











a@ quart a day. 


Beat the eggs and add sugar, salt, and milk. Cook 
over hot water until the custard coats the spoon. Stir 


while cooking. Add flavoring. Beat smooth and allow 
to cool. Serve plain, with whipped cream, with fruit 
or cake, or as a sauce for puddings and other desserts. 

Baked custard is made from the same ingredients. 
Combine as for boiled custard, pour into custard cups 
or pudding dish, set into a pan of hot water, and bake 
in a moderately slow oven (300 to 350 degrees Fahren- 
heit) until done. When a knife inserted in the center 
of the custard comes out clean, it is done. 

Boiled custard may be frozen and served as ice 
cream. If it is desired to have a richer cream, a pint 
of sweet cream may be added to the custard before 





TABLE FOR WHITE SAUCE 
Ingredients 
Type Fat Flour Milk Salt Use 

TR ks is Bg \ he iE os %t Sauces, creamed 
soups 

%t Sauces, creamed and 
scalloped dishes 

%t Scalloped dishes, 
souffles, pie filling 

%t Croquettes, pud- 
dings 


Medium .. 2T aT Ve 
Thiek i. ae $f 1¢ 
Verythick 4T 4T 1C 














cool, add vanilla and stiffly beaten egg 
whites and nut meats. Pour into wet 
molds and chill. 


A cup of thick cream may be beaten stiff and added 
with the egg whites. 
BREAD PUDDING 


1 quart milk, scalded 
2 cups bread crumbs 
2 eggs 

%cup sugar 


Add bread crumbs to scalded milk and let soak+15 


%Z teaspoon salt 
% cup butter — 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


minutes. Add sugar and salt to beaten eggs and mix 
thoroughly. Add milk, bread crumbs, melted butter, 


and flavoring. Pour into a greased baking dish, set in 
a pan of warm water, and bake in a slow oven until 
pudding is set. 

OYSTER STEW 


4 cups milk 2 sprigs parsley 

1 pint oysters Salt 

1 slice onion 3 tablespoons butter 

2 stalks celery 4 tablespoons finely crush- 
1 bay leaf ed crackers 


Heat milk with the onion, celery, bay leaf, and pars- 
ley for 20 minutes over hot water. Strain and return 
to the double boiler. Add the cracker crumbs and but- 
ter. Heat cleaned oysters in their own liquid until the 


edges ruffle and then combine with milk. Add seasom- 


ings and serve immediately. 
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and focused heat 
SAVES fuel too 


Haven’t you longed for’ 
an oil range you could 
really depend upon? Flor- 
ence Oil Stoves solve the 
problem! They give good 
results every time because 
they supply more steady 
concentrated heat — all 
focused on the cooking. 
High, low, fast or slow, 
the heat is always even. 

The famous Florence Wickless 
principle burns kerosene vapor and 
heated air with a blue flame that is 
odorless, smokeless, clean. The cook- 
ing top is an open cast-iron grid, just 
like a gas range. The oven browns 
but never burns. It is always de- 
pendable to 600° F. or better. 

Give yourself the pleasure of an 
oil stove that will always work with 
you;always be a source of pride and 
comfort. You owe this to yourself. 
Your dealer hasa style, color and size 
to meet your needs and pocketbook 
Florence Stove Co., Gardner, Mass. 


[=e Ranges, too! Complete rr | 


Focused Heat 
the famous 
Florence 
principle 


of new Console and Table Top 
Models—modern colors 


Three-color Oil Range with Built-in Oven 


do your cooking 








READ OUR ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS for new offers by our adver- 
Y 8. Then write for their catalogs. 
ou'll save money by it. 
MWereen> 


tiser 








Spring Is the Time to Dress 
Up the Dooryard 


PERSON is judged by the appear- 
4 ance of the outside of his home. 
Broken down or sagging steps are dan- 
gerous and suggest a shiftless, lazy owner. 
Falling fences 
and loose fas- 
tenings on 
gates can easi- 
ly be remedied 
in a few min- 
utes’ time and 
give the farm 
family more 
respect for the 
home. 


pee tam, 





2. You look 
out upon the 
world and the 
world looks in 
at you through 
window panes. 
A really good home market sees to it that 
all the panes are in and that they are kept 
clean. 


3. This is the time to dress up the door- 
yard too. If the lawn needs re-sodding, 
no better time could be found. Do not 
wait until fall. Clean up all the rubbish 
around the house and see to it that no 
weeds grow in the yard this year. Our 
respect for the home and our love for it 
grow if there are flowers in abundance. 
It is not too late to plant many annuals 
and to reset many perennials which have 
sprung up in last year’s flower beds. But 
be sure to move them to the side or rear 
of the house or even to the garden where 
they can be cultivated and leave the lawn 
in front open and unbroken. 

4. And then let’s give the house a new 
coat or two of paint. In the springtime 
Nature clothes the earth anew. After the 
long, dormant winter life springs forth 
so abundant that our faith is quickened 
and we get a new purpose. Painting the 
house will give the children new faith in 
their home and help to stabilize the fami- 
ly. And paint preserves the wood. 

5. At this season of the year the sweet 
girl graduate is already planning her 
commencement dress. Let us use this de- 
pression as an excuse to fall in line with 
the latest New York styles and have cot- 
ton dresses. The lovely new organdies, 
voiles, nets, embroidered batiste, anc 
other cotton materials available make it 
possible to plan a dress suitable for 
evening or for any hour of the day. 





6. Cotton clothes are growing in popu- 
larity. Cotton blouses that are new and 
different, cotton sport dresses that are 
quite the latest for sport wear, and cot- 
ton hats, shoes, and pocketbooks all may 
be found on the market. And don’t for- 
get the lovely cotton hose. Call for 
French chiffon lisle. 


7. Dotted Swiss and organdie keep 
their fresh appearance if pressed fre- 
quently on the wrong side. 


8. Simple dresses are best for the small 
girl. Too many frills make her too so- 
phisticated and conscious of herself and 
her clothes. 


9. Raglan sleeves and wide hems great- 
ly lengthen the life of a small girl’s 
dresses by allowing for growth. 

10. Buttons at least three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter are helpful to the 
child who is learning to dress itself. 


11. The acids in perspiration weaken 
silk fabrics, hence silk garments should be 
washed frequently. 


12. It is cheaper to wear two pairs of 
shoes alternately than to wear one pair 
continuously. 


13. Even the best-made pastry may be- 
come indigestible when eaten at the end 
of a hearty meal. 


14. Raising a sink, work table, or wash- 
tub will prevent many a backache. 


15. A hot hearty breakfast every day 





helps make a healthy, happy child. 





HEN it comes to pleasing a 


man, here’s one trick you may 


have overlooked. Serve him coco- 
nut—coconut cake, coconut pie, 
any dish, so it’s coconut. 

Men, young and old, fall for it. 
A recent check-up in leading cities 
proves that. Thousands of men told 
our inquiring reporter how they 
loved coconut. And what’s more, 
they said they’d been ordering coco- 
nut dishes in restaurants because 
they didn’t get them often enough 
at home. 


Well, that means only one thing 






to a wife, sweetheart or mother. It’s 
time to begin to-day—to-day, serve 
him a coconut pie and watch him 
beam. And remember, the better 
the coconut, the harder he’ll fall. 
That’s why it pays to get Baker’s. 

Use either style—Baker’s Pre- 
mium Shred, which keeps fragrant 
and fresh in a triple-sealed carton, 
or Baker’s Southern Style— packed 
in a tin, so that it comes to you as 
moist and creamy-fresh as fresh 
coconut! Baker’s Coconut is 
a product of General Foods 


Corporation. © 1932, c. F. corr. 


BAKERS COCONUT 


FREE! 


GeNERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mark X for choice 


O 
LJ 


Please send me the new 40-page 
coconut recipe book (free). 


Tenclose 10c for a half-size can 
of Southern Style and booklet. 


Name. 


New recipe booklet of 117 coconut treats! 





Street___ 


5 








ne See eee State SS 
Fill in completely —print name and address 








Postpaid by return mail 


A Garden of 

Flowers 
One full size packet each 
of eleven different va- 
rieties. A complete 
flower seed collection 
for your garden. Regu- 
lar value $1.05 for 


45c 





6 Monster 
Zinnias 
One packet each of pink, 
yellow, purple, rose, 
scarlet, and white Zin- 
nia giants with fully 


double flowers. Six 
packets, regular 60c 
value, 





35cC 


Standard 7 
Dahlias 


One root each of seven 
well known varieties, 
seven different colors, 
sure to give splendid 
satisfaction. Greatest 
Dahlia offer. 


$1 





Home Garden 
Vegetables 
Collection of fifteen dif- 
ferent packets of seed, 
selected to produce the 
most delicious vegeta- 
bles for your table. 

$1.25 value, for 


50c 





Big 7 
Turnips 
4)/ Seven ounces of seed, 
Y (|) seven varieties — early, 
wh medium, and_ late—to 
make a garden full of 
Turnips all summer. 
All seven for 


35C 


14 pound of each, $1. 





Best Melon 
Collection 
One ounce of seed each 
of Florida Favorite, 
Halbert Honey, Wat- 
son, Improved Kleck- 
ley Sweet, and one 
packet of Hastings’ 


Stone Mountain Water- 
melon. 





35c 


Free! 


Hastings’ 1932 Catalog 
is the complete gar- 
den guide for thrifty 
planters. Send for this 
valuable book today. 
It’s yours Free! 


H.G.HASTINGS CO. 
The South's Seedsmen 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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**Star light, star bright 
First star I see tonight, 


I wish I may, I wish I might” 


Have eyes as 


Star-ry Eyes of Youth! 


ID you ever notice how a pair of 

sparkling, interesting eyes can 
brighten even a plain face into real 
beauty, and how tired, heavy eyes can 
give the appearance of age to an other- 
wise youthful face? Don’t you think, then, 
that it is worth your while to “look to 
your eyes” as well as to look with your 
eyes? So often the eyes are neglected 
even when you take good care of your 
skin, your hair, and your figure! 


“But,” you ask me, “what can I do if 
my eyes are just naturally small and pale 
and unbeautiful? Can I change that?” 


You cannot, of course, 
change the shape and 
color of your eyes, but 
you can keep them so 
clear and rested and 
youthful looking, you can 
give them such interest- 
ing, keen thoughts to be 
“windows” for, you can 
wear such eye-matching 
colors—and perhaps a bit 
of eye make-up, you can 
coax brows and lashes to 
frame your eyes with 
such loveliness, that soon 
someone will be saying, 
eyes you have!” 


“What pretty 


{ YES would be stronger and clearer if 
mothers continued the baby’s daily 
eye bath until “baby” is old enough to 
give it to herself. For your daily eye 
bath use an eye-cup or dropper anda solu- 
tion of boracic acid which your druggist 
will prepare for you, or a mild salt solution 
or one of the bottled eye lotions. How- 
ever, you should never use an eye lotion 
you know nothing about. Ask your drug- 
gist or doctor to recommend one. 

If you are past twenty-five—or even 
younger—apply cold cream, tissue cream, 
or muscle oil around your eyes before 
you go to bed. Smooth this in very gent- 
ly. Don't rub it in. Rubbing the eyes 
and squinting and frowning are responsi- 
ble for the relaxed, wrinkled eyelids often 
so noticeable 6n older people, for the skin 
around the eyes is extremely delicate. If 
you are careful not to stretch and pull 
this tissue and if you keep it nourished 
and lubricated, there is no reason why you 
should ever have crow’s feet and wrinkles 
around your eyes. 

Squinting and frowning are unconscious 
gestures that stretch and pull the skin. 
If you find yourself squinting, if your 
eyes feel irritated and look red and blood- 
shot, if the lids are granulated, do not put 
off seeing an oculist. You may dread 
wearing glasses, but they detract far less 
from your youthful appearance than old, 
tired-looking eyes set in wrinkled skin. 
It may be that you will need glasses only 
for close work, or only for a short time 
until your eyes are strengthened. 


Eye exertises are fine for keeping the 
youthful beauty of the eyes unimpaired, 
for resting tired eyes, and even for 
strengthening weak eves. Focusing the 
eyes on a distant object, then on a close 
one; rolling the eyes up as far as you can 
then back to a straight ahead position, 
then repeating the same exercise down- 
ward, and to each side; all these are 
splendid. 


HEN your eyes are tired or irri- 
tated by exposure to wind and dust, 
or when you want them to look especially 
lovely, give them this “beauty-shop treat- 


if 


“GF 


lovely as the night! 


ment.” First cleanse your face and pat on 
tissue cream. Next cleanse your eyes with 
the eye-lotion mentioned. Pat in some 
rich tissue cream or muscle oil around 
your eyes .. oh, so gently. Lano- 
lin, olive oil, almond oil, or dairy cream 
will do. Next apply a herbal pack. You 
can buy these or make them at home . 

little cheesecloth bags filled with camomile 
leaves or with plain tea leaves left in the 
teapot the night before. Dip these bags 
into hot water and leave them on your 
eyes for ten minutes or so while you are 
relaxing or sleeping. This treatment is 
especially good for puffy circles. After 


removing your pack, pat 


around the eye for sev- 
eral minutes with cotton 
pads wrung out in ice- 
water, then in witch-hazel, 


then lay these pads on the 
eyes for several minutes. 
You can cut special cres- 
cent shaped ones to go 
underneath your eyes. If 
you have not time for the 
entire cream, pack, witch- 
hazel treatment, you will 
find that even the witch- 
hazel pads alone will 
work wonders in brightening and freshen- 
ing your eyes. Then apply a bit of cream 
to offset any drying effect the witch-hazel 
may have. A tiny bit of cream left on 
the lids gives them a silky appearance; 
tod much makes them look greasy. 

Dark rings, puffiness, red, dull, blood- 
shot, or yellow-whited eyes cannot be 
helped much by any external treatment. 
They require strenuous application of the 
rules of healthful living and attention to 
the entire body as well as the eyes. 


YEBROWS and lashes have much to 
do with the beauty of the eyes. If 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 





——— 


ANTS.._— 


in the Breadbox! 



















*How awful! My breadbox lined 
with ants! .. I felt like flinging 
it out the window!” 

Rid the house of ants.. this easy 
way! Sprinkle Bee Brand Insect 
Powder around the breadbox ., 
in suspicious cracks. Kills ants, 
flies, roaches, waterbugs and 
other insects. 

Odorless .. doesn’t stain . . non- 
poisonous, too. Get some today. 


Also: BEE BRAND 
LIQUID SPRAY. 


% 


BRAND, 


[sect Powder 


McCORMICK & CO., Inc., Baltimore, Md.,U.S,A, 














Skin Health Derived from 
Daily Use of the 
CUTICURA 

PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 


p Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 3B, Malden, Mass. 











these are scanty their growth may be 
promoted by rubbing a bit of vaseline or 
olive oil into them each night. If the 
brows are much too thick and out of line 
the extra hairs may be pulled out with | 
tweezers after hot cloths have been ap- 
plied and a bit of cold cream rubbed on 
to make the process less painful. Pluck 
only the hairs that spoil the line. 
Brows plucked to a thin line are no 
longer fashionable. They never were 
beautiful. Girls have realized through ex- 
perience that thin brows take the ex- 
pression from the eyes and make them 
look vacant rather than lovely. Coax the 
brows into a pretty arch by daily brush- 
ing with a tiny eyebrow brush. If they 
won't lie down, make them do so by ap- 
plying quince seed lotion—a glue-like sub- 
stance—at night. 


Eye make-up artistically and skillfully 
applied may add beauty and depth to the 
eyes. For daytime use it requires more 
than ordinary care, and has a tendency to 
give an artificial appearance. If you want 
to use it, follow the directions on the 
packages very carefully. Personally I'd 
rather see naturally beautiful eyes—eyes 
that shine with youth and happiness and 
the joy of living! 


A Scesns tn Mili 


RUFFLING 








FFLING is hemming widths of 
material and gathering on the one 
edge. 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size 8x 10inches Be 
or smaller if desired. C 





fame price for full length 
or bust form, groups, land- 
scapes, pet animals, etc., 
or enlargements of any 
part of group picture. Safe 
return of original photo 
guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY 20" 22!!2hot 
or snapshot 
(any size) and within a week you will receive 
your beautiful life-like enlargement, guaran- 
teed fadeless. Pay postman 47c plus postage— 
or send 49c¢c with order and we pay postage. }: 
Big 16x20-inch enlargement sent C. 0. D. 78c 
lus postage or send 80c and we pay postage. ke advantage of 
Bais amazing offer now. Send your photos today. Specify size wanted. 
STANDARD ART STUDIOS 
908 West Lake Street, Dept. {72D CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








SKIN TROUBLES 
BANISHED THIS EASY WAY 
Simple, easy way to ban- 
ish skin troubles—just use 
0. J.’s Beauty Lotion regu- 
larly. No muss, no trouble 
—one product does all. 
Cleanses pores, softens 
dry skin, corrects oili- 
Removes freckles, 
pimples, and all skin 
blemishes. At drug or 
department stores — or 
75e direct. O. J. Beauty Lotion 
Shreveport, Louisiana, 


©. J.’s Beauty Lotion 
The Quickest Way to Beauty 


ness. 
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PAYS AGENTS 








115 DAY 
~ TO A 
9 . 
Sensational 
earnings easy 
for Diamond 


agents. Hartley 
Now, an amaz- 


‘ made $< 
» Bruhn$ 
NV 
& | 
ing new self-heat- “y ° 
ing Iron with all the ; : ans. t \ 
conveniences of gas or elec- ¥ 
tricity without the annoy- WORKS LIKE MAGIC , 
ances—and at % the cost. No cords, no hose, no at- 
tachments to bother with. Ends hot stove drudge ry 
forever. Quick, regulated uniform heat. Always reatyiy, 
Burns 96 % AIR—only 4% common kerosene (coa al 
Costs only 1c to do the average family ironing. Gleam “4 
CHROMIUM finish assures handsome appearance 4 
life-time service. 1AL — Write today fo 
particulars and 30-day FREE TRIAL OF FER. 


Akron Lamp & Mfg. Co., 225 Iron St., Akron, Ohie 
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Four Frocks for Cotton 


NOTTON enters the front door of all the 
We the Paris boulevards—no more to be considered as merely something 
for everyday or kitchen wear. It is seen all the way from the most formal 
evening gowns to the snappiest of sport costumes. 


grand ladies this season by way 


Eyelet embroidered batiste was used to make the dainty dress for growing 
girls, No. 7513. 


A deep cape collar covers the top of the arms in the ab- 
sence of sleeves. The dress is lengthened by a flared 
flounce arranged at the hip lines. A narrow belt holds 
the fullness at the waistline, and a bow of ribbon in a 
favorite color is the only decoration. Designed in sizes 
8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 10 requires 3 yards of 32- 
inch material. 




















The neat and practical 


(aN morning frock, No. 7409, 
(ua, yom was made of printed per- 
Swe zs cale. The long waist 
(es portions with overlapping 


fronts are joined to skirt 
portions that flare slightly 
at the sides and show plait 
fullness in front. The V 
neck is outlined by a shawl 
collar and the short and 
comfortable sleeves are 
finished with an upturned 
cuff. Designed in sizes 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 48 
inches bust measure. Size 
38° requires 4% yards of 
32-inch material. 
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Dotted Swiss was used for No. 7515, with cotton 
prints and lawn as other choices. The waist portions 
extend to the hips where they are lengthened by 
flared skirt sections. The sleeve is a short full 
puff, so popular this season. The little capelets and 
edges may be finished with bias binding in a con- 
trasting color. Designed in sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 
years. Size 8 requires 2% yards of 29-inch material. 

The youthful frock for slender figures, No. 7506, is made of dimity, in 
blue on a white background with dashes of red. The waist is made in two sec- 
tions, joined in curved outline. This seaming is repeated on the sleeve which 
1s finished with a. new and attractive cuff. The straight line skirt is mounted 
on a yoke that is cut in a deep point over the front, and a sash of material or 
ribbon forms a pretty finish for this simple frock. Designed in sizes 16, 18, 
and 20 years, or 34, 36, and 38 inches bust measure. Size 18 requires 354 yards 


of 35-inch material. 
ae 
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Jelly inl 
Minutes’ 











10:00 A.M. Now, JEAN, 
WE'LL START MAKING OUR 
ELOERBERRY JELLY FOR 
THE MICHIGAN STATE FAIR 
FIRST WE'LL PUT OUR MIX- 
TURE OF FRUIT JUICE 
AND SUGAR ON TO BOIL. 


10:09 A.M. '; 4 MIN- 
UTE HARD BOILING. THAT 
1S ENOUGH WITH CERTO! 
NOW WE'LL SKIM IT AND 
POUR THE FINISHED 
“ee. JELLY INTO THE GLASSES. 





BY /7/)12.Effie @. Nillo MICHIGAN JELLY CHAMPION 





10:07 A.M. THERE, IT's 
BOILING! NOW POURIN THE 
CERTO. BE SURE TO USE 
THE EXACT AMOUNT Giv- 
EN IN THE CERTO RECIPE 
NOW WE MUST BRING IT 
TO A FULL ROLLING BOIL 


10:12 A.M. see, JEAN! 
IT'S ALL PARAFFINED AND 
READY TO COOL. LOOK aT 
THAT LOVELY, CLEAR, FRUIT 
COLOR. AND JUST WAIT UN- 
TIL YOU TASTE ITS FLAVOR! 








. « e« « « Mrs. Mills, who is 
one of America’s most suc- 
cessful jelly makers, fully ex- 
plains below how this modern 
method can improve any- 
one’s jellies most amazingly. 


i NE day last summer my niece, 
Jean Lounsbury, asked me to 
show her how I managed to secure such 
wonderful flavor in my jams and jellies 
. . . which, as she knew, have been 
awarded 36 State Fair prizes in three 
years. 
“So I showed Jean, as you see in the pic- 
tures above, how I make my jelly with 
Certo and the marvelous Certo short- 
boil method... the easy modern meth- 
od that requires no more than one min- 
ute’s hard boiling for most fruits ... 
and for some fruits even less. And I ex- 
plained that with so little boiling all 
the original fresh flavor of the fruit it- 
self is kept intact. 
‘And I also told Jean how the short- 
boil method saves me money. For, since 





none of the fruit juice has time to boil 
away, I usually get half again more 
glasses. And it saves me time, too! ... 
Hours of time! 
“Moreover, as I told Jean, I give entire 
credit for all the prizes I have won at the 
State Fairs to Certo... and to my faith- 
fulness in following exactly the tested 
Certo recipes, perfected by Miss Eliza- 
beth Palmer. These recipes come in 
booklet form under |the label on every 
Certo bottle. 
“If you, too, will only follow them care- 
fully, your jelly will always set success- 
fully ... and the time and money you 
save will simply amaze you. Try it 
yourself and see!” 

* * * 


Last year 11 women won first prizes for 
jams and jellies at the Michigan State 
Fair ...and each, like Mrs. Mills, used 
Certo. 

Certo is pure fruit pectin . . . a product 
of General Foods Corporation ... sold 
by your grocer ... and used by nearly 
half the jelly makers in the United 
States. You will be delighted at what it 
will do for you. 


© 1932, General Foods Corp. 








Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
armer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 cents 
each. For other patterns, send for Spring Book of Fashions containing 





on, Ohio 





designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. 











| “Secrets of the Jam Cupboard” con- 
tains marvelous new dessert and salad 
@ recipes using jams and jellies. Let us 


send you this booklet free .. . together with the Certo booklet 
of 89 recipes for making jams and jellies. Mail coupon! 
GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. (In Canada, 
General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 

Please send me Miss Palmer’s new booklet, “Secrets of the Jam 
Cupboard,” and her booklet of 89 recipes. C(P.F.4-32) 
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IMPROVED 
PROVED 
APPROVED 


Arcadian Nitrate of Soda is produced 
to meet the exacting requirements of 
American agriculture. It is chemically 
correct —rich in Growth Element. It 
contains 16% Nitrogen guaranteed 
(equivalent to 19.45% 

Made in America, and thoroughly 


Ammonia). 


tested by Experiment Stations, agri- 
cultural authorities and thousands of 
American farmers, Arcadian Nitrate of 
Soda has won nation-wide recognition 
as a superior product. It gives results 
—lowers crop costs and increases crop 
profits. 

Order Arcadian from your fertilizer 
dealer in even-weight bags—100 Ibs. 
for convenience, 200 Ibs. for economy. 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by The Barrett Co. 


NITRATE of SODA 


> Company 


New York, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


NITROGEN 


is the GROWTIL ELEMENT. as 


essential te the growing crops as 





sunshine and rain. 


| got time. 


! out Donelson. But 








| ought to hold them. | 





| tion. 


The Raven 


Flies West 


(Continued from page 4) 


The Chickamaugas are going 
to make this a real war party. They 
lost just enough men so they’re mad 
clear through. They've picked a new 
war chief and they're going to re- 
cruit from the Cherokee towns and go 
over and wipe out Robertson and then 
wait for the flatboats to land and wipe 
they're taking their 
time. They've got to get all their men, 
and then it’ll take three or four days for 
a final pow-wow so they'll be sure their 
medicine is right this time. We can wait 
a little. 

“Robertson and Donelson could take 
care of themselves well enough if they’re 
looking out. But Indians don’t generally 
make trouble so much this time of year. 
And Donelson is bound to figure that the 
beating he gave them on the Tennessee 
figure everybody 
scattered building cabins, 


will be out, 


| staking out land, getting ready to plow, 


and just fixed right to be scooped up. One 
day’s warning and Robertson can whale 
the daylights out of any pack of Chicka- 
maugas that ever lived.” 


he said no more but O’Neil knew the 
) question was far from settled. She 
was determined to come with him. All 
this was foreign country to her. The 
Cherokees looked no different to her eyes 
than the Chickamaugas that had killed 
the shrieking children on the smallpox 
boat. She wanted the log cabins of the 
settlement, the smoke coming out of stone 
and stick chimneys, with white women 
bustling around the fires and with the 
sound of hearty English words in the air 
instead of the gutturals of the savages. 

The girl brought up the subject again 
toward evening. 

“That land may all be taken up,” she 
told him, with the air of one presenting a 
sound business argument. “I ought to get 
to French Lick if I’m going to be able to 
buy good farm land.” 


He stared at her. Was she serious? 

“I've still got my money belt,”’ she told 
him proudly. “And I don’t want to find 
that land all gone when we get there.” 

O’Neil smiled to himself. She had per- 
ceived that he thought her objection 
to staying with the Cherokees was fan- 
tastic and womanish; she was hunting 
for a reason that would sound sensible to 
a sober, masculine mind. 

“There'll be good land going begging 
along the Cumberland for 50 years,” he 
declared. “There are miles and miles of 
canebrake on the bottoms and miles of 
grassland on the hills. All the men in 
Virginia couldn’t clear and plow that 
Cumberland country in 10 years’ time. 
Don’t you worry. You can buy your land. 
And if you've still got your money belt, 
you'd better take a shilling or two out of 
it and buy some moccasins.” 

He did not see her the next morning 
when he rose in the gray light to go to 
the river with the shaman. There was a 
little smoke seeping out of the smoke-hole 
in the cabin roof as if she had kept a fire 
going all night. He reflected grimly that 
there might be more sense for her to be 
protected against bullets and arrows by 
Cherokee magic than for him. 


‘NEIL took his clothes off on the 
river bank and shivered a little as 
the wind struck him, For some reason he 
felt a little giddy and light-headed. Fac- 
ing downstream, he stepped into the wa- 
ter up to his ankles and for a moment the 
rippling water gave him the illusion that 
he was being carried away on the current. 
He heard the shaman coming down the 
bank behind him and heard the old man 
splash in the water. Then there came the 
cold shock of a gourd of water emptied 
over his own head. The shaman’s voice 
began :— 

“Hayi! Yu! Listen! Now instantly 
we have lifted up the red war club. 
Ouickly his soul shall be without mo- 
There under the earth, where the 
black war clubs shall be moving about 


' like ball sticks in the game, there his soul 


shall be, never to reappear. 
“We cause it to be so. 
“He shall never go and lift up the war 


club. We cause tt to be so. There under 
the earth, the black war club and the 
black fog have come together as one for 
their covering. The black fog shall never 
be lifted from them. 

“We cause it to be so.” 

O’Neil felt as if he were floating some- 
where high in the air. His feet felt light; 
he wondered if he could keep them in po- 
sition against the thrust of the water. 


Was the Cherokee magic actually doing | 


something to him? Had this formula for 
discomfiting his enemies really some pe- 
culiar power ? 

He straightened himself. Whatever 
power it had was friendly. The first part 
of the formula destroyed his enemies, for 
the black cloud and the black war club 
meant death. Now came the part that 
made him and his friends victorious (the 
red war club) and promised that they 
should never become blue (defeated). 

The droning voice went on:— 

“Instantly shall their souls be moving 
about there in the seventh heaven. Their 
~_ shall never break in two. So shall 
it be. 


“ ° ; 
Quickly we have moved them on high 


for them, where they shall be going in| 


peace. They have shielded themselves 
with the red war club. Their souls shall 
never be knocked about. Cause it to be so. 

“There on high their souls shall be 
gomg about. 


shall never become blue. Yu!” 

It was over. O’Neil splashed to shore. 
Three mornings more would the two go 
through this ceremony and then the sha- 
man would give him a sacred root. This 
he would rub all over his body and the 
places touched would be invulnerable. 


"NEIL sat down and held his head. 
From being filled with air and float- 
ing him about, it had grown solid and 
begun to hurt. The shaman asked him a 
question; then repeated it. 
_ “Yours is strong medicine,” said O'Neil 
faintly. 
It was possible, the shaman observed 
gravely, that someone wished him ill and 
was sending a charm against him. The 


war medicine would not do harm to him. | 
a Chickamauga, for instance | 


If someone 
—was making medicine against 
counter-charm could be prepared. 


him, a 


O’Neil said nothing and presently the 
shaman left him. It took 10 minutes more 
for the scout to recover energy enough to 
get into his clothes. The whole front of 
his head hurt; there were pains in his 
chest; his body felt hot, so hot he wanted 
to get into the river again and be cool 
all over. 

He felt that he could eat nothing, but 
he had to reassure the girl. So he went 
stumbling over to the cabin, called out a 
greeting and said hastily :— 

“The war medicine is working. I have 
to eat something special the shaman fixed 
up. Take care of yourself.” 


He heard her give an exclamation and | 


feared she was starting for the door. He 


felt that his face looked queer and he was | 


not sure of his walk; he had to get away 
before she saw something was wrong, 
and worried. He tried to walk fast 
straight. 


“Hugh,” she called. “Hugh, what’s the | 


matter ?” 


It was the first time she had called him | 


TOBACCO == 
% 


by his given name. O’Neil half turned 


and waved a hand. 


“p 


sack later,” he called and went on. 


HEN he had passed beyond her 

sight, around the corner of the near- 
est house, his knees would no longer hold 
him up. He began to crawl. His head 
hurt so badly that his eyes felt queer; he 
could not be sure where he was going. 
His side ached and his skin felt hot as 
river sand in a July sun. 

O’Neil meant to get to the shaman’s. 
Sometimes the Cherokee bark and plant 
remedies helped in cases of fever. Still 
this was like no fever he had ever known. 
He had caught malaria down in the low 
country once, but this was worse. 





j Let them shield themselves | 
with the red war whoop. Grant that they | 
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did his share by switching to 
Target and rolling his own ciga- 
rettes. I felt kind of sorry for gd 
him at first, but I notice he’s 
more cheerful than ever. 

“He tells me that Target rolls iad 
up into cigarettes that look and 
taste like ready-mades. Target 


“VW: had to cut down ex- am 
penses,so my husband > 


| is the same mixture of foreign 


and domestic tobaccos that the ost 
ready-mades use. You get 40 
special gummed papers free. No 
wonder my husband tells me 
he’s glad he changed. He’s get- Cc 





and | 


| ting more cigarette pleasure 
| than ever and we’re saving 


about enough to pay for the 
family’s bread and butter each > 
month.”’ 


HUSBANDS, PLEASE NOTE! 


You pay less than one-sixth the govern- 
ment tax on ready-mades when you 
roll your own from TARGET. Buy a 
pack of TARGET. Roll yourself fifteen 
or twenty smokes. If you don’t say they 
are the best cigarettes you have ever 
smoked, return the half empty pack- 
age to your dealer’s and you’ll get your 


dime back. 








Wrapped in 
Moistureproof Cellophane 


CIGARETTE 4 
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There were two voices singing, O’Neil 
perceived. Some time had passed. His 
head had shrunk down to normal size; 
it still hurt, and the pain in his chest was 
no less. He could see nothing and there 
was a curious fog in his brain that hin- 
dered his thoughts. But he could hear the 
two voices chanting. One was louder and 
wilder than the other. What was it say- 
ing? 

“Listen! On high you dwell. On high 
you dwell—you dwell, you dwell. For- 
ver you dwell, you anidawe, forever you 
dwell, forever you dwell. Relief has come 
—has come. Hayi!” 

O'Neil got his eyes open. He was in a 
small lodge near the shaman’s. The sha- 
man himself was circling around the pile 
of blankets on which O’Neil lay. As the 
medicine man chanted, he paused after 
every verse to spray some concoction 
from his mouth on O’Neil. The top of 
the head was sprayed first; then the right 
shoulder ; then the left shoulder ; then the 
breast. 

The chant altered :— 

“Listen! O now you have drawn near 
to hearken, O Little 
adawehi, in the leafy shelter of the lower 
mountains, there you repose. O adawehi, 
you can never fail in anything. Ha! Now 
rise up. A very small portion remains. 
You have come to sweat it away into the 
small swamp on the upland.” 


“fF MUST be pretty bad,” O’Neil com- 

mented to himself. He had recog- 
nized the first part of the chant as the 
usual formula to cure fever. 
part, however, was only used in 
serious cases. 


The chanting went on. O’Neil felt him- | 
stupor. Hej 
was roused by the strong tones of the | 


self sinking into a painful 


shaman. 
“Go away, shameless one.” 
O’Neil opened his eyes. 
come into the cabin. 


“Of course he'll die if he stays in this | 
Carry him over to my | 


stinking place. 
cabin and I'll get him well.” 

O'Neil tried to sit up. 
field was glaring at the shaman. 


at this unprecedented daring of a mere 
squaw that he could do no more 
motion her away. 


She brushed the shaman aside and bent | 
hand on his | 


over O'Neil. He felt her 
head. 

“Does it hurt here? and here?” 

He nodded. Her face tightened. 

“Were you on that Stuart boat at all?” 

He nodded again, remembering that 
nightmare search in the dark among the 
corpses of women and children. 

“Smallpox?” he asked weakly. 

She did not answer, but there was no 
need. Anxiety in her face spoke for her. 


"NEIL roused himself. If it was 
smallpox, something remained to be 
done lest the whole village die with him. 

“Listen Tonnateu,” he said slowly, “I 
have been with the spirits and they have 
spoken to me. This is a disease of the 
white man’s that I have; no Cherokee 
charm can cure it. Only white medicine 
can cure the white man’s disease. 

“Listen carefully. Only fire can prevent 
this white man’s fever from killing all 
our people. Do you and the squaw carry 
me to her cabin. Let no one else touch 
me. Come back and burn all that is in 
this house; the blankets I lie on; the 
Walls; everything. Burn your own cloak 
and moccasins. Then go to the white 
cabin and make medicine alone that the 
People may be spared. Let no one come 
near you. Only give orders that food and 
Water may be brought you and brought 
this woman. Let the bearers set it down 
and go back so that the fever may not 
catch them,” ‘ 

O'Neil felt his tongue puffing up. His 
head was beginning to swell again. For 
a second, the overpowering conviction 
Seized him that he was really in a Chick- 
Sn camp, that the heat in his limbs 
brn so ee of the fire around the 
he Chon le struggled back to the cabin 
ee a, to the girl, and to the pained, 

r -onvinced face of the shaman. 
sidan, 8. white medicine woman,” he 
age le can cure the white man’s 

- Take me to her cabin and do all 
she says,” 


(To be continued) 












































Whirlwind, O | 


OOH. FRANK, WILL VOU BE A REAL FIREMAN 9 
THEN WECAN PAY THE BUTCHER AND EVERYBODY’ | 


( NOW SIS, DON'T GET YOUR HOPES UP 
| THE FIRE CHIEF WAS MIGHTY NICE, 


BUT HE'S AFRAID IM NOT 
STRONG ENOUGH ! 


: 














CHEY !! WHATS THIS / 


FIRE, MY WIFE 
AND BABY ARE 











The second | 
very | 


Somebody had | 


GEE, \F THE, FIRE DEPARTMENT WONT TAKE ME, 
| DONT KNOW WHAT'LL BECOME OF SIS AND ME. 


OH, WHAT'LL | DO// THERE WAS AN 
EXPLOSION-YOU CAN'T USETHE 
STAIRS THEY'RE ON FIRE / ——s 


DON'T WORRY-I'LL GET UP THERE | 

BH GET ALADDER QUICK-ANDCALL } 

GOi™| THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. gage 
wR! 































Martha Brass- | 
The old | 
medicine man was apparently so shocked | 


than | 








I'LL GET THE 
BABY-YOU | 
STAY HERE / hy’ 

















yy 
Seek —Uaige ¢ BLES 





GEE FRANK, YOU 
LOOK GREAT / 









© THERES EVERY REASON WHY GRAPE-NUTS 


2 4 SHOULD GIVE YOU ENERGY. SERVED WITH 
WHOLE MILK OR CREAM, IT PROVIDES MORE 
“VARIED VITAL ELEMENTS THAN MANY A 
SHEARTY MEAL/ IT'S CRAMMED WITH NOURISH- 
MENT. AND {TP CRISP, NUT-SWEET KERNEL? 
« ENCOURAGE THE THOROUGH CHEWING WHICH 
“HELD? TEETH AND GUMS TO KEED FIT. 


cet GRAPE*NUTS at your crocerr or 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 


io ARE OVER. | 
Gin Ya 











OH, THANK 
HEAVEN, SHES { 






























SAY AREN'T YOU THE KID THAT WANTS TO BE 
AFIREMAN? YOU'RE HIRED/ AND TELL ME, 
WHERE DID YOU GET ALL THAT ENERGY ? 


/ (THATS SIMPLE CHIEF -IVE BEEN am 
ZV ENTING GRAPE-NUTS|, 
me A EVERY DAY FOR YEARS. j 
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' GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. PP#F:4°82 


' 
Please send me free sample of Grape-Nuts, ! 


; and the booklet “Happier Days From Better, 
' Breakfasts.”* 


NAME____ 





ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE. 





Fill in completely—print name and address. 
In Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 




















Personal Stationery—Given! 
Your Own Name and Address on Your Stationery 
cK Box contains 50 sheets of fine crisp bond 
paper—size 6x7 inches and 25 envelopes to 
match. Has your own name and address 
beautifully printed in blue ink on both 
paper and envelopes. 


No Cost to You 


This is just the kind of stationery you 
have always wanted but felt that you 
couldn’t afford—yours absolutely without 
cost for sending only one _ subscription. 
Order yours—now! 


OUR OFFER S74 only one 3-year subscription at $1.00 and this box of Personal Sta- 
tionery will be sent you, free and postage paid. 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Rur- 

alist advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
scriber says: ‘‘I saw_your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist,’’ and will report 
any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thir- 
ty days from date of order, we will refund cost 





price of article purchased (not to exceed an ag- 
gregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such 
loss results from any fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion in our advertising columns. We cannot try 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, however; nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 
because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, 
bonds, and securities, because while we admit 
only those we believe reliable, we cannot guar- 
antee either the value of or the returns from 
securities; neither does this guarantee cover 
advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND SOUTHERN RURALIST 
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PROTECTION 


that is 
Dependable 


Cambria Fence is ideal for turning 
stock and guarding poultry and 
crops, as well as for the many 
other uses of field fence about 
the farm. Erected on Bethlehem 
Steel Fence Posts, Cambria Fence 
forms a stout, durable barrier 
that insures years of dependable 
protection for crops and livestock. 


Cambria Fence is a quality prod- 
uct, carefully made of full-gauge 
wire. The wire is protected by a 
heavy zine coating which does not 
erack, flake or peel. The fence 
can be tightly stretched and still 
retain its shape because the Flexo 
Joint and Tension Curve give it 
strength, resilience and_ flexibil- 
ity. These qualities make Cam- 
bria Fence the good fence that it 
is,and explain the dependable serv- 
vice it always gives, and its long life. 


BETHLEHEM 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


a 


General Offices: (iit Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bild 





NEW PRIMA SEPARATORS 


. $16 65 for small size. 500-lb. size, $33.00 
e Best machine—biggest value 







= 


s 

I 2 on the market. Fully guaranteed. 

Z fi 30 Days’ Trial—Easy Payments 

s J Over 50,000 in use. Write for literature 
\D and Easy Payment Plan. No obligation. 


New Prima Separator Co., Dept. 16,4007 N.Tripp Ave., Chicago 
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6 “ONE DROP STOPS GAPES 
says NEW JERSEY POULTRY 
JUDGE. “Seldom lose a chick.’’ 
Thousands of poultry men are thankful for 


gta ch 


Few drops in water daily builds healthy 
chicks. Small size 60c. Half pint $1. Pint 
$1.50. At druggists or by mail prepaid. 


Bourbon Remedy Co, Box 2, Lexington Ky. 


ERE'S Classified 
AY Ads 
Produce Quick Results 


Our 850,000 subscribers know that only reli- 
able advertisers are allowed space in our col- 
umns. See classified page for rates. Mail 
your order TODAY. 











JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 


“Black Leaf 40’ which has been used 
successfully over 20 years as a spray 
to kill insects on gardens, flowers 
and orchards has been found equally 
effective in killing lice on poultry. 


NO HANDLING OF BIRDS 
Cost is reduced...No work... Just paint 
tops of roosts lightly. The fumes kill lice while 
flock roosts. If your dealer does not handle, 
send $1.00 for trial package. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp., incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


“Black Leaf 40’’ used as a spray kills in- 
sects on gardens, flowers, shrubs and trees 
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(Folks 





Springtime, Action Time 


Y DEAR Young Folks :— 
1 I've seen very few boys and girls 
who needed urging to goto places and do 
things but if there is any one season when 
the urge is 
strongest it 
must be in 
the spring. 
So here’s 
hoping that 
you'll enjoy 
your full 
share of ral- 
lies and par- 
ties and base- 
ball and fish- 
ing and ev- 
erything. 
This airy bit 
of verse from Anna Mary Mattingly of 
Kentucky expresses it just right :— 

The seasons come and go, 

Their joys and sorrows bring; 

Some like the hazy autumn: 

For me, the lively spring. 

If you are looking for things to do, 
Lone Scout Hampton Burkhalter, now a 
freshman at Emory University, Georgia, 
believes that the young folks could do 
much to help remove the evil of sign- 
boards from our highways Four- 
H club members in Louisiana are helping 
to make the highways prettier by plant- 
ing trees as a living memorial to the 
state’s war dead Though few of 
them may be along the roads, every tree 
planted this year in honor of Washing- 
ton will help to make our farm homes 
and schools and churches that much pret- 
tier . How many of our girls are 
enrolled in the National 4-H Canning 
Achievement Contest? There’s another 
opportunity to go to places and do things. 
Ask your home agent about it. How 
many 4-H Club members have _in- 
formed themselves of all the awards that 
might be theirs this year? Then 
there’s graduation nearly here. Someone 
(whose name we don’t know) wrote “For 
the High School Graduate” above this 
little article and asked, “What could be 
finer for a school boy or girl than to re- 
solve— 





To work To watch To read 

To save To think To plan 

To sing To look To DO 

To give To hear To grow 

To laugh To act To earn 

To help To heed To thrive 
To play (But not All set? 

To live To fear) Let’s Go!” 
That just about covers all that we 


could wish for or hope to be, doesn’t it? 
Yours for Achievement, 


Girls Honor Washington 

“preze plantings, special programs, fes- 

tivals, special parties, even Bi-Centen- 
nial clothes—all are a part of the nation- 
wide celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of George Washington's birth. But doubt- 
less few groups have participated in the 
celebration more wholeheartedly than the 
4-H club girls in Laurens County, S. C., 
whose activities in February were re- 
ported by their home demonstration agent 
as follows :— 

“It was delightful to see and hear the 
interesting Bi-Centennial celebration pro- 
grams which were planned and given by 
several of the girls’ clubs by the girls 
themselves. The Young girls had several 
readings and sketches from Washington's 
life and sang a new Washington 
The Langford girls had a little playette 
and readings. The New Prophet girls had 
a Washington program including a Wash- 
ington contest for the recreational part 
and an original poem by one of the girls.” 


Movies Worth Seeing 

HITE Lost Squadron.—Comedy and ro- 

mance about three aviators who be- 
come stunt flyers for a motion picture. 


song. 
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Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 





Polly of the Circus—Clark Gable and 
Marion Davies in a picture the whole 
family will enjoy. 

Tarzan the Ape Man.—Thrills and hor- 
rors, based on the story by Edgar Rice 
Burroughs. 

Disorderly Conduct.—An_ entertaining 
picture about a policeman who has a hard 
time being honest. 

Strangers in  Love—The good twin 
brother pretends to be the wicked twin, 
and gets into amusing difficulties. 

The Expert—Chic Sale and Dickie 
Moore in a touching and worthwhile pic- 
ture based on Edna Ferber’s story, “Old 
Man Minick.” 


Steady Company.—A comedy drama 
that will please the whole family. 
Behind the Mask.—A_ good mystery 


drama. 


Twins Grow Melons 
By L. R. HARRILL 
AYMOND and Roland Overman, 
twin 4-H club members of Wayne 
County, North Carolina, last year selected 
watermelons as a club project and estab- 

















RAYMOND AND ROLAND OVERMAN, TWIN TAR 
HEEL 4-H CLUB MEMBERS 


lished a roadside market as a means of 
disposing of the crop. Melons in North 
Carolina did not bring a fancy price last 
season. However, after deducting all la- 
bor costs, cost of team labor, cost of seed, 
cost of fertilizer, rent of land, and other 
expenses, Raymond and Roland made 
enough money from the project to pay 
their expenses to the county 4-H camp 
and to the state short course held at 
State College. 


Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


A RICH MAN, IN HIS YEaRs 
OF TOIL- BURNED BARRELS 
A AND BARRELS OF MiDMGHT } 
y OIL= HIS SON NOW KEEPS 
BR HIS MEMORY GREEN BY 
¥ BORNING MIDNIGHT 
GASOLINE // 













NANNY. MARTIN, 
HALIFAX COONTY, 
VIRGINIA SENO IKE A _OITTY.’ 
ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 
For Oscar Bart 

Please shed a tear, 

He cranked his car— 

’Twas still in gear. 
—Sent in by Mary Belle Gardner. 

Rowan County; N. C. 




















ot contaminated drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
| pure water. Drinking vessels harbor 
germs and ordinary drinking water 
often becomes contaminated and may 
spread disease through your entire 
flock and cause the loss of half or 
two-thirds your hatch before you are 
aware. Don’t wait until you lose half 
your chicks. Use preventive methods. 
Give Walko Tablets in all drinking 
water from the time chicks are out of 
| the shell. 


| 
| 
| cai 
{ 


| 
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Remarkable Success in 
Raising Baby Chicks 


‘Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried 
many remedies and was about discour- 
aged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 290, Water- 
loo, Iowa, for their Walko Tablets for 
use in the drinking water of baby 
| chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost 
one or had one sick after using the 
Tablets and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this Company thoroughly reli- 
able and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





Never Lost One After the 
First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens. I tried different 
remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko 
Tablets to be used in the drinking wa- 
ter for baby chicks. It’s just the only 
thing to keep the chicks free from dis- 
ease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.” 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So 
you can satisfy yourself as have thou- 
sands of others who depend on Walko 
Tablets year after year in raising their 
little chicks. Send 50c for a _ pack- 
age of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drink- 
ing water and watch results. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it 
the greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. One of the oldest and strongest 
banks in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back 
of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY CO.,, Dept. 2%, 


Waterloo, Iowa. 




















Just spray or paint LEE’S LICET— 
KILLER on the roosts and dropping Fx 
boards. Fumes kill the lice—you 
see them dead next morning. No 
handling birds. Works while you _ sleep. n 
equalled for over 35 years. Only $1.50 per gallon. 


KILLS THE MITES, TOO 

That’s just as important as killing the lice. 
Mites attack the birds at night, continue the blood 
sucking carried on all day by the lice. For mites 
dilute with two parts kerosene and spray walls, 
nest boxes, etc., once a year and your mite trou- 
bles are over. Satisfaction or your money back. 

At 10,000 drug, feed, seed stores, chick hatch- 
eries, Qt., 60c; % gal., 90c; gal., $1.50; 5 gal., $6. 
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GEO. H. LEE Co., } obit Resa. | 
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After First Two Weeks, Main Idea Is 


“Keep “Em 


Growing!” 


By L. H. McKAY, Poultry Editor 


T THE last meeting of our county 

poultry association the program was 
given over entirely to brooding. A woman 
flock owner led the discussion. From 
her 10 to 12 years’ 
experience in suc- 
cessful brooding she 
was able to give us 
many valuable point- 
ers on chick raising. 
We were all so in- 
terested that instead 
of the meeting last- 
ing an hour, we ask- 
ed questions and 
swapped ideas for 
double the scheduled 





L. H. McKAY 
time. 


That’s a mighty good way to learn. 
Experience is a dear teacher unless it is 
the experience of others. 


Learn From Some other flock owner 
Other Flock can give us good advice 
Owners based on his own experi- 

ence, and so save us 
making costly mistakes. Also, some- 
times we who are working with the 


chicks are too close to them to see what 
needs to be corrected. Yet, if we call 
in some other flock owner, he may be 
able to put his finger on the trouble at 
once. I have had this to happen. 

We have our first batch of chick babies 
well started, and so far our losses have 
been the lowest we've ever had. In addi- 
tion to having a very good batch of chicks 
to start with, we are sticking closer to 
them than ever before. I believe the low 
price of poultry products is making us 
more careful and will result in our being 
better poultrymen. 


Now that the first two weeks, which is 
the chief danger stage, is over, we begin 
to figure on growing 


First Two Weeks ‘em rather than to 
the Hardest try to keep them 
from passing out. 


We can't be with them night and day any 
longer because it isn’t sonecessary. Also, 
we have farm work as well as chick work 
to do. Now we can begin to save our- 
selves the labor of hand feeding and let 
them help themselves. We can also save 
on fuel, for two-weeks-old chicks are 
comfortable at a lower temperature. We 
must still keep our eyes on them if we 
expect to grow out pullets worth keeping 
and fryers worth selling. A runty pul- 
let is not a profitable producer, and a 
runty cockerel doesn’t weigh enough to 
sell or eat. 


_“Keep ’em growing!” A chick grows 
like a weed. One day it is all fluff, the 
next it has wing feath- 
ers, then the tail feath- 
: ers, and before you know 
it the male chicks have red combs, are 
acting the bully, and trying to crow. As 
we are raising these chicks 
to get pullets to keep up our 
laying flock, the cockerels 
are a necessary evil. As the 
male chicks grow faster and crowd the 
pullet chicks away from feed and drink, 
we must separate the males and females 
as soon as they can be told apart. Other- 
wise we will not raise growthy and vig- 
rous pullets for layers. 


“Grow ’Em!” 


Separate 
the Sexes 


Last year we took out the cockerels at 
two weeks. Of course we couldn’t tell 
every one, but we got out about 85 per 
cent of the males at this time. The re- 
sult of the early separation by sexes was 
a much faster growing bunch of pullets. 

The cockerels grow faster, so are usu- 
ally among the largest chicks at two 
weeks, Their heads are shorter and 
deeper, more masculine looking, and their 
Combs show up first. 

With prices as they are, it is a ques- 
tion if we will break even on our cock- 
trels sold as fryers this year. If it weren’t 
that we have a special trade for fryers in 
the summer, which helps to sell eggs and 
milk, we would pinch their necks and 
Save feed and trouble. 


" The first rule for raising good pullets 





is to separate pullets and cockerels as 
soon as possible. Then the pullets should 
have the cleanest range, the best quarters, 
and the most attention. 


The first two weeks of brooding we 

give our chicks rolled oats and bran, 

equal parts by weight, and 

Feeding nothing but sour milk to drink. 

We feed a chick scratch feed 

once a day after the first week and also 

begin feeding chopped green stuff after 

the chicks are one week old. Creek sand 

is given them for grit. All of this is 
hand fed. 


Beginning when the chicks are two 
weeks old we self feed. The mash is now 
made up as_ follows: 
Home-mixed Two parts each of roll- 
Growing Mash ed oats, bran, and 
shorts; three parts of 
cornmeal, and one part fine meat 
meal. These parts are by weight, not 
bulk. We grind our own corn, not fine 
like table meal but coarse so that the 
largest pieces are about pinhead size. We 
add to this mash %4 of 1 per cent salt (no 
lumps) and 3 per cent bone meal. 


yellow 


The above mash is fed the chicks in 
troughs with whirligigs on top to keep 
them from scratching out and wasting 
the feed, and from soiling the feed. There 
should be ample feed space so that chicks 
can find a place to eat whenever they are 
hungry. 


Besides the mash, a good commercial 
chick feed cr scratch is fed the chicks in 
the litter twice a day. Also the chicks 
have all the sour milk we have, fed in 
earthenware fountains, plus plenty of 
fresh water. The milk is fed first thing 
in the morning, then the fountains are re- 
filled with water. This keeps the milk 
from drying on the inside of the jars, 
making them very hard to clean. 

As chicks 
and _ less 


feather out they need less 
brooder heat. And _ because 
brooder houses are built 


Late Brooding low and tight, we must 


Troubles: be sure that we do not 
Overheating overheat our young 

chicks on warm spring 
days. I have come in at dinner time from 


the field to find the chicks with mouths 
opened and wings out, panting for dear 
life. Naturally the chicks were not bene- 
fited by this neglect. 


had was 
I never shall forget carry- 
ing out a washtub full of 


The sharpest lesson we ever 
smothering. 


Smothering good sized chicks at one 
time. I had watered and 


fed, but had not tended to the brooders 
or shut the windows before milking. fF 
was gone a little over an hour and when 
I got back they were piled up in the cor- 
ners of almost every pen. The worst 
thing about losing chicks from smother- 
ing is that you lose your best chicks. The 
strongest ones burrow .down to the bot- 
tom of the pile. 


Chicks caught outside during a sudden 
shower will pile up and smother. 


Plenty of clean litter on the floor, and 
particularly in the corners, the keeping of 
the brooder stoves going as long as the 
nights are cool, shutting up the windows, 
and being there at bedtime or when the 
rain starts, are the best preventives for 
this trouble. 


Another late brooding trouble is tail 
and wing pecking. This is caused by 
overcrowding and over- 

Tail and Wing heating principally, but 
Pecking also is started when the 
feed or drink is allowed 

to get low. Keep chicks busy eating or 
resting full up and they won't get into 
devilment. Comfort from plenty to eat, 
plenty of room, and the right tempera- 
ture is the best preventive for cannibal- 
ism. We always have had some tail and 
wing pecking. We try to catch the chick 
and grease well with axle grease as soon 
as pecking starts, to prevent the chicks 
vetting the pecking habit. 
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“WHERE TO BUY BABY CHIX 


PRA ARAA AAA AAARAAR AA 














41250 


fast growers and great layers 






r a! E YrouR_ CHOICE. 
NORMAN'S CHICKS sooo scliican ransirs 

EXTRA QUALITY CHICKS GUARANTEED-TO-LIVE/ 

PRICES THE LOWEST IN OUR HISTORY 


Only unbounded faith in our chicks would permit such prices. 
Among very first to bloodtest and accredit. All 


of the most desired breeds. Beautiful catalog. Write. Big daily hatches. No 
delay. We guarantee full live count of healthy, lively chicks 
$1.00 BRINGS CHICKS. BALANCE C. 0. D. 


NORMAN POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY. 





WL. 
ie 
Exceedingly 


KNOXVILLE. TENN. 





SOUTHLAND CHICKS 


Prices for April and May Delivery. 
25 


ee rr 

Rhode Island Reds ............ a Z 
Write LOeROrns .............. 2.50 4.50 8.25 
White Wyandottes ...... 
Heavy Mixed 
All breeds mixed .. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC., 


50 
$2.50 $4.50 $8.25 $40.00 
2 8 


es each Monday and Thursday. 
e 


These prices are delivered, 100% live 
40.00 delivery guaranteed. Order direct 
40.00 from this ad. Send $1.00 per each 
45.00 100 chicks wanted and we will ship 
35.00 balance due C. O. D. 
30.00 


e 
TROUTVILLE, VA. 








Send only $1.00. 
guarantees, 


Chicks shipped C.0.D. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY. 352 W. 


EVN PATE ace 
i -J/o OFFERED SUCH 
W CHICK BARGAINS 
50 100 500 50 100 500 
Wh. and Br. Leghorns...$4.40 $7.90 $36.70 W. F. BI. Spanish. Blk. 
Bd. and Wh. Rocks. R I. Lanashans. Jersey Wh. 
Reds. Wh. Wyan.. An Giants. Lt. Brahmas. 
conas, Buff Oroinatons. 4.90 8.90 41.80 a Minoreas ........ a 40 $13.90 $66.80 
Bl. Min.. Wh. Orps. rere 4.40 7.90 36.70 
sey Giants, S. L. “Wwyan. 6.40 11.90 56.80 Py GRO CRES occccsces 6.45 29.55 


Catalog giving full details sent on request. 
4th St., 


Usual 
LEXINGTON. KENTUCKY 





“EGGS STILL SELL AT A PROFIT” 


Where our Pedigreed State Blood Tested White Leghorn Chicks are used. We are in better 
position to furnish you good Leghorn chicks at reasonable prices than any breeder in the 


South. Ten years breeding better Leghorns, 
your money’s worth here. 


and newest Electric Incubators, mean you get 
Prices start at $8.75 per hundred. 


BLOOD TESTED RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Superior Grade, $8.75; Select Grade, $12.00 per hundred. Poultry is best paying crop, write 
for literature. 


HOWARD FARMS, Box fF, DUNN, N. C. 









Ly WE GUARA 


ment—we guara: 
tails—most lee mye and amazin, 
a with reco: 


Carry This TRIPLE GUARANTE E 


NTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS—We guarantee our 
to live or will somtace losses in accordance with our ennine toon-aied 
ntee 100% live delivery anywhere in the 






; th Uis. ws Write ives Low- 
ing guarantee ever made. trap-neated 
Calhoun stock bred tol id 
OOD TESTED, State Asmtaked flecks, Ask aboutour Rasy Porchase Pies”: est 
eye-openi: now. he 
Bex ti1, Montross, me, PYices 


$1 per Netbedapaeker, proms, guprtceuscervicn, Wrttntar 
te 


it’s FREE. CALHOU 








LOWEST PRICES EVER 


RUSK’S CHICKS 


Guaranteed to live 4 weooks, as per guaranteo 
in our catalog. 


DAY-OLD AND STARTED. 


75,000 weekly. Prompt delivery, Blood- Tested, Brooder- 
Tested, State-Accredited. Order o recs trons ie Ot. on 
Grade A Prices Chicks Chicks Chicks 
Wh., brn., bf. Leg., Anconas, Hy. Asst. $5.75 $28.50 $55.00 
Barred white, buff rocks, White or S. L. 
Wyn. Buff or White Orp.'S.C.R.1. Reds 6.75 33-50 $5.00 
C. White Min., J.B. Giants, Bik. Aust. 7.75 38.50 75.00 
Rusk’s J. W. Giants Golden Bf. Minorcas 40. - 33: SO 105.00 
Assorted (Odds and Ends). ..... 75 23.50 45.00 
FOR PRICES on Rusk’ p . eX AA chicks edd 2c per chick to Grade 
A prices--For Grade AAA add 5c per chick. For 2 weeks old chicks 
add 6c per chick to day old prices. For 3 weeks old add 10c per chick 
to day old prices. When less than 100 chicks are ordered add se per 
chick. TERMS--Cash infull with order, we prepay charges. 0 
down, balance C.0.D. charges added. All Started-Chicks must 
be shipped by express. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Extra 
copes ‘included. ur 4 weeks guarantee to live coe to all ex- 
assorted and odds. ALL customers entered FREE in $2,000 
pm ad contest. Rusk Poultry Farms, Box 220 Windsor,’ Mo. 


CHICKS orciny mone ccs 


from 250 to342 kgq Pedigreed Stock 


Winners 20 Nat’l Egg Laying Contests. Most profitable 
chicks for eggs or broilers. Guarantee replaces any lose 
lst 2 weeks at % price and insures MORK HGGS. as 
explained in FREE CATALOG. Customers report profits 
up to $6 per hen per year. Champion money makers of 
the world. 12 varieties. ALL FLOCKS BLOODTESTED. 
BOOTH FARMS. Bex 731. CLINTON. MISSOURI 


Electric Hatched CHICKS 
No orders held up. Ship every Mon. and Thurs. of eaeh 
week. Most eggs from two-year-old hens. 100 
&. £.. Wt, 











er 
Tancred Leghorns, headed by 330-eeg¢ 
strain males $7 
S. C. Brown and ae TGBUOEME occa cicncsvesececss 
eae Oe s and Park Strain Barred Rocks 8.00 
Black Minorcas FF Anconas (non-sitters) ........ 8.00 
Regal-Dorcas Strain White Wyandottes ......... 9.00 
Heavy mixed (no Leghorns) .......--..+-seesee% q. 
Giant White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings, 22c. 
100% live delivery. $2.00 books orders wiih eine chicks. 

Orders under 100 add lc per ch 


Weaver Farm Chickeries, Box B. Stuarts pratt, Va. 





BABY CHICKS 


From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks 
Wyckoff and Tancred Strain 50 100 500 1,000 
C. White Leghorns ..... 00 a ey $32.50 $60.00 
s. "C. Brown Leghorns ...... 32.50 60.00 





S. C. Rocks and Reds ....... 4:50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
White Wyandottes .......... 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons ....... 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
Assorted Light Breeds . 4.00 5.00 25.00 45.00 
Assorted Heavy Breeds ...... 4.00 7. a 35.00 65.00 


100% prepaid, safe delive guarantee Order from 


ad or write for circulz 


this 
J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM. Box 3. ‘Richfield. Pa. 


»>Guaranteed to 
Live Chicks 


i'y 
ROCKS, REDS, LEGHORNS 
Tested at 
40 years breeding, 300 egg blood 
WRITE FOR EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
PRICES CUT IN HALF 
Immediate shipment. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 
































Gordonsville, Virginia 
Cash or C. O. D. 50 =6100 500 1000 
Barred and White 

k . $4.25 +.08 $32. on we 
R. 4.25 
White kepherans 4 is 33. 0 +4 
ix Gataa % 
C 1X Light Mixed RE 3.00 5.50 27.50 50 





PINECREST POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 


STANDARD EG6 FARM CHICKS 


Low prices, per 100: h’ns, $6.40; Rocks, Reds, Orps., 
Wyand., $7.40; Mixed” heavies, $6.40. Send le per chick. 
Balance C.0.D. Direct from Missouri’s Soohent growing 
commercial egg farm. Order from ad. Catalog free. 

Standard Ego Farms, Box (10. Cape Girardeau. Me. 


UALITY CHICKS}00%, “disc. 
Q anteed. Circular free. 
Cash or C.0.D. postpaid 06 1000 
Tane. and Ae Wh. Ageheres. . $6. 00 $25.00 ry 4 
B. Rocks, W. Rocks and Reds ...... -00 32.00 

Heavy "RS $6-100; Light “mix, $4.50-100. Order a. 
NIEMONDS HATCHERY. Box 10. McAlisterville, Pa. 














Looking at the Markets 


By C. A. COBB 


Commodity and Market 

Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St. Louis .......++- 
Core, No. 2 white, St. Louis ......se-eeeeeees 

Oats, No. 2 white, St. Louis ......+-.++eeeeeee 
Hogs, top, St. Louis .......eceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Steers, top, St. Lowis .........cececsecceceees 
Lamhe, Mew VOP ccccccusccdeccodnedesecesves 
Chickens, colored, live, New York ......+++ 
Broilers, live, New York 
Old roosters, live, New York .......seeeseees 
Eggs, average, New York .......e+eeeeeeeeees 
Butter, extras, New York ........+.++- geeeees 
Wool, unwashed West Texas, St. Louis .... 
Wool, unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati ...... 
Feathers, goose, Chicago 
Cotton, middling %, New Orleans ....-+.+++++ 
Sweet ‘Potatoes, CHICAS 20000000 Riacadabeanens 


Price Price Price Aver. _ Aver. 
as we two month price Pre-war 
goto weeks ago Apr. 15, price 
press” earlier 1931 1910-14 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Bu. 56.5 54 57 59.2 88.4 
Bu. 34.5 34.75 36.5 57.7 58.9 
Bu. 24.5 23.75 24.5 30.2 39 
Cwt. 435 455 470 692 703 
Cwt. 650 665 710 600 504 
Cwt. 810 755 755 694 579 
Lb. 15 16 17 16.7 10.8 
Lb. 23 20 csea eae ane 
Lb. 10 10 10 rae en 
Doz. 15.5 15.5 15.5 16.2 27.9 
Lb. 20.75 23.5 22 29.2 27.8 
Lb. 10.5 12.5 12.5 15.6 18.5 
Lb. 12 15 15 15.6 18.5 
Lb 45 45 50 eeee oan 
Lb 6.29 6.9 6.97 9.3 12.2 
u 60 57.5 62.5 113.7 81.4 


























“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 

















» This ig our CAROLINAS-YIRGINIA EDITION, covering North a3 one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
steo\ SteOW colina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It will pay many adver- including each initial in your name and addreas. Give two good ref- 
Gay + tisers to use other editions as per list below erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 
{| [cs] § [eses}E ] 
Edition— Cireutation— States SCs Resuter Classifies— 
feces: Mi fe Carolinas- Virginia . 5,000 \ 
st State oletoly Mississippi Valley . 160.000 Mise. La.. ght a 8 
= wha ; “ag Kentucky-Tennesseo 125,000 Ww. Van Mia fm) ‘enn. . a 
on bob Georgia-Alabama... HL +4 Ga. bore og gg : 
7 exasS a So. see 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER i 175,008 | Whole South : 














Mail your ad with remittance 18 days in 
advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 


Progressive Farmer-Ruraliss 








DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 


Your ad set in larger type is more dig 
tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 
inch in table. 





Farms for Sale or Rent 


Own a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington. Crop payment or er terms. 
Free literature. Mention state. H. W. Byerly. 18 
Northern Pacific Ry.. St. Paul. Minn 





Virginia 


rgains in farms. Free catalog. Belt Realty, 


Ba 
hate City, ode 
Plants 


NOTICE: —IN THE PUBCHASB OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertisers quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers 


Bulbs 


Regal Lily bulbs (blooming size), eight for $1: post- 
paid. Kirksville Seed Co.. Box_ 76. Kirksville. Mo. 


Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 

Potato, Tomato. Cabbage. Onion plants. $1.50 thou- 
sand. J- J. Johns, Wausau. a 

Millions frostproof Cabbage plants, 60c¢ thousand. 
Wholesale Plant Co.. Quitman, Ga. 


Wakefield Cabbage plants: $1. 1.000: { Postal. 75e, 
express. Wilriley Farm, Lillington, N. €. 
































Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


All varieties frostproof Cabbage; Bermuda Onions; 
Morzlobe, Baltimore, Deauty Tomato plants: 500, 65c: 
1.000, $1 Porto Rico. Middlebuster, Jersey Sweet Po- 
tato plants: $1.50. rat Prompt shipment. Sand 
Mountain Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga, 


Stalky Plants.—Tomat Bonny ‘Best, . Baltimore, 
Marglobe, from certified seed, $1 thousand, 5,000 up, 
90. Cabbage: Wakefield, Copenhagen, 90c. Porto 
Rico Potato, certified, $1.45 thousand. Safe arrival. 
Burgess Plant Farms, Pembroke, Ga. 


Porto Rican Potato plants: 1.000, $1.75; 5.000, $7.50: 
10,000, $14.50. Tomato plan Marglobe. Bonny. Bal- 
timore: 1,000, $1; 5.000, $450. Cabbage plants: Char- 
lesion, Copenhagen, Jersey: 1.000, $1: 5,000. $4. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Owens Brothers. Pembroke, Ga. 


Plant Assortment.—200 Cabbage. 200 Onions, 200 To- 
matoes, 50 Peppe 25 Eggplant. 25 Cauliflower, all 
postpaid, $1. Large. hand selected; mossed, packed in 
standard container. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Orders acknowledged. Jacksonville Plant 
Comany. Jacksonville. Texas. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Leading varieties: 75c 
thousand, Porto Rico Potatoes: $1.35 thousand. To- 
matoes: Marglobe, Baltimore. Earliana, New Stone; 
mossed, labeled: 500, 65e: 1.000. $1: 5.000. $4. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or duplicate shipment free. Clem- 
ents Plant Co.. Valdosta. Ga. 






























a tee to live and lay. 


Potatoes 


fied pure Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.25, 1.000; 


postpaid. John B. Pope, Fitz 





ald, . Ga. 





Government inspected Porto Rican Potato ~ plants, 
per thousand, f.o.b. Broxton, Ga. B. R. Leggett, 





tek ants. —Cry stal Wax 





yellow skin, government inspected Porto 


Potato plants: $1.25, 1.000; f.o.b. Plants ready 


Count guaranteed. Keels Plant Company, 





Culver Plant Farms, Mt. 





Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants.—Select seed from 
ine cuttings Delivered: $1.50 thousand: 10,000 up, 
— with order. C, B. Wigley, Rt. 2. Hatties- 








Rico Potato plants, 5 


Certified Nancy Hall Potato plants: 500, $1. 10; = 
5,000, s 
count guaranteed, Kyle- McMackins “Pun 
3ruceton, Tenn. 


$8.50; 10.000, $16: postpaid. 














Porto Rico a Dlants: $1.30. 


State certified slips ready. Porto Rican, red or pink 
in. or Yellow Yams and Early Triumph. $1.40, 1,000: 
5; , $1.25, 1,000. Prompt shipping guaranteed. 
Turner Plant Co.. Alma. Ga. 














Porto Ric "0 ae plants: 

















Early and main crop Tomatoes: $1.50, 1.000. 
and Sweet Pepper: $2, 1,000. Eegpiants: $2.75. 1.000. 
Zeets, Onions, Cabbage, Collards: $1. 1.000. Special 
garden package, 200 Tomatoes, 25 Eggplants, 50 Pep- 
pers, 100 each Cabbage, Collards: prepaid for $1. 
Carroll A. Carpenter, Hickory, N. C. 





Frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage plants, $1 per thou- 
sand; delivered. E. K. Campbell, Parkton, N. C. 


6,000 large Crystal White Onion plants, $3. 3.000 
Cabbage, $2. T. C. Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


200 Cabbage, 100 Collards, 100 Tomatoes. 50 Pepper. 
50 Eggplants: $1 postpaid. W. H. Branan. Gordon, Ga. 


Buy c.o.d. Reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onion 
planta. 60c per 1,000. Reliabfe Plant Farms. Valdosta. 
eorgia. 


Certified Potato, Tomato plants, $1.75 per 1,000. Can 
ship 500,000 daily. Bonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, 
Alabama. 


Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collards, Onions: $1. 1,000. - Pep- 
per, Eggplants, $2; postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, 
Lewiston. Ga. 


Vegetable Plants.—Marglobe. Baltimore Tomato, $1 
thousand. Porto Rico Potato. $1.50 thousand. Emerald 
Farms, Meigs. Ga. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: 1000, $1.75; 
5,000, $7.25. Cabbage:~ 1,000, 90c; 5,000 up. 50c. 
J. G. Owens. Pembroke, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants.—Charleston, Jersey Wakefield. Flat 
Dutch: 1,000, 50c; 5.1 100. $2. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Calvary Plant Farm. Calvary. Ga. 





























Plants That Live.—Cabbage and Bermuda Onion: 
500. 60c; 1,000. $1; 5.000, $3. | Tomato and Pepper: 
1,000, $1. Mitchell Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga, 


~ Frostproof Cabbage. Bermuda Onions, Peppers, Egg- 
plants, Tomatoes 500 mixed any way. $1: postpaid. 
Price list free. Star Plant Co.. Ponta, Texas. 

















Frostproof is abbage and as, Plants.—Leading va 
eties. 300, 60c; 500. 90c; 1,000, $1.50; caaipata. 
1,000, $1: expressed. R. R. Laeetord, Franklin. Va. 

Nice spring grown, frostproof ( abhese plants, leading 
varieties: 300, 50c; 500, Sdc; 1 OF $1.25: postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Four | ictbaes Franklin. Va, 





Porto Rican Potato plants, ».d.: $1.25 thousand: 
if cash witb order, f.o.b.: $1.15 500 Cabbage. 50 
Onions, assorted, postpaid. $1. Baxley Brokerage Co.. 
Baxley. Ga. 


PLANTS.—Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; Iceberg 
Lettuce, Beet: $1, 1,000; Pepper, Tomato, 
Eggplant: $2, 1,000; Cauliflow er: $3, 1,000. 

rite for quantity prices BULLOCK’S 
PLANT FARM, W hite Springs, Fila. 

















Porto Rico, yellow and pink skin; Nancy Hall, certi- 
1.25 thousand; 5.000 up, $1 thousand ‘Tomato 
000. F.o.b. B. J. Morris & Son, Baxley, 





Georgia. 





Millions Pes Rico Potato plants. government in 
spected; $1.10 per thousand, any amount Wakefield 
Cabbage plants, 60c thousand. G,. A. Carter, Rock- 
ingham 

yz Rico Potato plants, state “inst 
$1.75; 5,000, $7.50; 10,000, $12.5 
New Stone 1 
Groveland. Ga. 











ed: 1,000, 
Baltimore and 
omatoes: $1, 1,000. McElwcen Farm, 











Cabbage Plants = hari leston, Early Jersey. Flat 
Dutch: 500, 75c; 1.000, $1; postpaid, 5,000, $2: col- 
lect. Satisfaction guaranteed, Allen-Gritfith Plant 
Co. alvary. Ga 





Early varieties Tomato plants ready; roots mossed 
100, 35c¢; 500, $1: 1,000. $1.75; postpaid, Porto Rican 
Potato plants: 1,000. $1.50; prepaid. Prompt shipment. 
dD. J. Blackshear. Ga 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plant varie ties, 
$1 thousand. Tomato and improved, certified Porto Rico 
Potato plants, $1.50 thousand. Peppers, $2 thousand 
Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga, 















Guaranteed Plants. ~All leading varieties Tomato, 
postpaid: $1.50, 1,000: collect, $1 P postpaid: 
2, 1,000; collect. $1.50. Pepper and gplant, post- 
paid: $2.50, 1,000; collect, $2, Lakeside Plant Farm, 
Lakeland, Ga. 


Garden Collection 200 Onions. 200 Cabbage, 200 
Tomatoes, 50 Eggplants, 50 Peppers. All $1 postpaid 
Try our famous East Texas plants Guaranteed to 
please. Order filled day received. United Plant Com- 
pany. Jacksonville. Texas 





Plants.—Spring grown; frostproof. disease proof Cab- 


bage, Onion; leading varieties. 300, 60c; 500, 90¢e; 
1,000, $1.50; prepaid. Expressed: $1, 1,006, Get 
prices Potato, Tomato, Pepper, Celery, etc Joe's 


Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 





Leading varieties frostprcof Cabbage plants 
1,000; Bermuda Onion, white or straw color, $1: To- 
mato, $1; Porto Rico Sweet Potato, $1.45; Ruby King 
Pepper, $4; or 50c, 100 Now shipping every day. 
Fatistaction guaranteed, Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, 

relia. 





Tomato Plants.—Large. stalky. grown from certified 
seed, disease free. Marglobe. Bonny Best, Baltimore, 
rlians: $1, 1,000; 10,000 up. 90c. Frostproof Cab- 
. leading varieties: $1, 1,000; 5,000, $3.50. Prompt 
shipment, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pembroke Plant Co.. Pembroke. Ga. 















Porto Rican Potato plants from our selected vine 
grown seed stock: 1.000. $1.50; 5,000, $6.25 Start 
shipping April Ist. Cabbage plants. 85c ‘thousand, 
Tomato plants, leading varieties. roots mossed. 85c 
thousand. Cash with order. We give quality and full 
count. and Plant Co., Mershon, Ga. 








Promaeeet Cabbage Plants.—Leading varieties: 75c 
thousand. Porto Rico Potatoes: $1. <a8 a To- 
matces; Marglobe. Taltimore. Ear a. New Stone: 
mossed, labeled: 500, 65c: 1,000, ae 5,000, $4.50; 
f.o.b. Georgia, Kentucky. 100% safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Kentucky Plant & Seed Co.. Hawesville, Ky. 





Tomato Plants From Certified Seed.—Marglobe. Bon- 
nie Best, Baltimore: 500. 65c: 1.000. $1. Ruby King, 
California Wonder Pepper plants: 500. ot: 1,000, $1.75. 
Porto Rican Potato, plants: $1.50. 1.000. Cabbage 
plaints; Copenhagen. "Wakefield: 500. 50c: 1.000. 75c. 
Prompt shipment. Sims Potato Plant Co.. Pembroke, 
Georgia. 





Porto Pity and Early Triumph Potato plants: 500, $1; 





1.000, prepaid. Express collect: 1.000, $1.50; 
10,000, hs . Nancy Halls, $2 per thousand; pre- 
paid. Marglobe, Greater Baltimore and New Stone 


Tomato plants: 500, 80c: 1,000, $1.40; prepaid. Ruby 
King Pepper plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. 
Southeastern Plant Co.. Pitts. Ga. 





Tomato Plants.—Shipping daily. Large, stalky; dis- 
ease free; grown from seed. Break o’ Day, 
Bonny Best, Marglobe. Baltimore; $1, 1,000; 10,000 up. 
90¢. Pepper: Ruby King, Chinese and Ruby Giants: 
$1.75, 1,000 Certified Porto Ri » plants: $1.75, 1,000; 
large lots: $1.45, 1.000. Spring Cabbage plants; Char- 
leston Wakefield, Copenhagen, Danish Ballhead: $1, 
1,000; large lots, 70c. J. S. Burgess & Co., Pembroke, 
Georgia 














Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, Charleston, 
Flat Dutch, Copenhagen; mossed, labeled, variety nam- 
ed: 580, 60c; 1,000, $1: 5.000. $4. Bermuda Onions 
same price Improved Porto Rico Potatoes: 500, 85c; 
1,000, $1.50. Tomatoes: eat globe, Baltimore, Earli- 
New Stone: mossed, variety named: 500, 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000 Georgia, Kentucky. 
100% safe arrival guarar duplicate shipment 
free. Kentucky Plant Co., Grenson Ky. 








Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey. Charles- 
ton, Dutches, Copenhagen. Golden Acre: mossed, label- 
ed, variety named: 500, 60c: 1,000, $1: 5,000. $3.75. 
Bermuda Qnions same price. Raproren Porto Rico Po- 
tatoes, from certified seed: 500, 85c; 1.000, $1.50; 5,000, 
$7. Tomatoes: Marglobe, Baltimor sonny Best. Earli- 
ana, Red Roel k, New Stone labeled, variety 
named: 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.: . $5. Our xguar- 
antee: 100% safe arrival < duplicate shipment free. 
F irview Farm, Quitman, Ga. 






















Buy Schroer’s Setter Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage, 
leading varieties, also Savoy and Red Cabbage; Table 
Reet and Collard; prep: i: 100, 40ce: 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75; collect: 1, 000, $i: 5, and over, 75c per 1,000. 
Yellows resisting Cabbage All Season and All Head; 
prepaid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, 2: collect; 1,000, $1.10; 
5,000 and over, $1 per 1,000. Onion: Bermudas, Wax, 
Prizetaker yeet Spanish: prepaid: 100, 30c:; 500, 
80c; 1,000, ; collect: 3,000 and over, 60c¢ per 1,000, 
Early Snowball Cauliflower: prepaid: 100, 60c; 500, $2: 
1,000, $3.50; collect: 1,000, 50. Green Sprouting 
Broccoli; prepaid: 100, 50c; )», $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 
collect: 1,000, $1.50, ‘Tomato: Break o° Day, Bonny 
Sest, Florida Special, John Baer, Marglobe, Brimmer, 
Greater Baltimore and Stone; prepaid: 100, 60c: 200, 
$1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50: collect: 1,000, $1.75: 
5,600 and over, $1.50 per 1,000. Peppers: Ruby King, 
Ruby Giant, California Wonder, World Beater, Pimi- 
gato and Red Cayenne (hot); prepaid 50, 40e; 100, 65c; 

$1.25; 500, $2.25: 1,000, $3.50; collect: 1,000, 
re 30. Black Beauty Exzgpiants same price as Pepper. 
Sweet Potato: Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Big Stem 
Jersey; prepaid: 500, $1.50: 1,000, 25; collect: 1,000, 

1.75; 5,000 and over. $1.50 per 1,000. Good plants 
guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Dahlias 


Dahlias, a dozen; labeled. $2. Mrs. Jno. Maxwell, 
Brevard, N. 


























Dahlia Roots. —Jane Cowl. 50c: Mrs, Warner. 20¢; 
five Giants, $1; 300 others, l0c up. Kunzman, Dahlias, 
New Albany, Ind. 








Flowers 


PDahlias: 25, $1.10. Gladiolus, large bulbs: 100, 
$1.10. Peonies: 7, $1.10. Cannas: 20, $1.10. Write 
Roanoke Dahlia Garden, Rt. 5, Roanoke, Va. 


George ‘Thompson. Odum, 
a Rico Potato plants. $1.5 











Plenty certified Porto, Rico, Potato Plants ready. 





Ga.—Porto 4s Potato 











CERTIFIED 


PORTO RECO 
POTATO PLANTS 


quality and better service. $1.75 
thousand, f.o.b. Baxley. Cash with 
order. References: Dun, Bradstreet or Bax- 
y State Bank. Shipped in light, strong, 
ventilated crates. 


LOWE & JARMAN 
Georgia 





Porto Rico Potato ee 
Cc. E. 








Certified, para Rico and Pumpkin Yam Potato plants, 


Moore’ 3 a yxtato Plants-—Hich grade as usual; ready 





wth. Porto Rico and Norton Yam _ grown 
ff 


from vine, "S17 75 thousand; $2 postpaid. A. M. Moore, 
51 Hargett St.. Raleigh, N. 








By Potato plants ——. 





Porto Rican and Big Stem Jersey Potata 


a 
.50 per 1,000; 5.000 up: $1.25, 1,000. Strong 


count, prompt delivery guaranteed. J, T. 


Alma. Ga. 





Certified Parto Rican Potato alanis: 








Certified Porto Rico, Big Stem Jersey Potato plants. 
f them ready now. Satisfaction guaranteed 
ge Reference: Patterson Bank, Patterson. 


Jones, Screven, Ga. 











D apteo Potato wants. government inspected: 
»: e008, J. OC. TF 











, $1.50. Garrett Bros.. Tonto, 


Contified Ha Rico Potato plants. Plenty of them 


5,000 or more, $1.50 per thousand. 10,000 


gE by express, less than 10,000 parcel 
or express collect. Cash with order Griffis & 
Screven, 
Potato Plants.—Nancy Halls. Porto Ricans, 
Yams. Grown from treated and selected seed 
+, vigorous plants. i 





a. 








Napa prompt ship- 
BL; 1,000. $1. 





arrival. 200, 














CERTIFIED, IMPROVED, PURPLE SKIN ; 
PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS pag Me Oo 
order. Reference: Blackshear Bank. Black- 


Porto Rico Certified Potato Plants. —Grown 
hand selected seed, which were growrf from 


making them more prolific and smoother. 
ve 3. 





quality. 


Boatright & Strickland, Mershon, Ga. 





May and var Ps lg Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


PLANT COMPANY 


row ers—Bonded Dealers 


Roses 


y Roses, 5 for $1. 12 best varieties. $2; Hoor- 
Talisman, others. Mercerville Nurseries, Mercet- 
J. 











Treated and inspected, 





. Strawberries 


Strawberry Plants.—Over five million sturdy new land 
plants of all the leading varieties for this winter ani 
next spring’s planting. General line of nursery stock: 
peach, pear, plum and cherry trees Raspberry 
and Blackberry plants. Grape vines. shrubbery. shade 


and evergreens. Spring catalog now ready 


Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. Box E. Princess 








~ Sti ite certified Porto Rico plants, 





varieties Tomato plants: 100, 40% 








Tomatoes 





prepaid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, 


Tomato Plants.—Stone and Red Rock. 75e thousand: 
f 50¢. 


Folsom Plant Company, New Brockton 











Tomato Plants. —Marglobe, Stone; roots mossed; post- 
id: 5 75c; 1,000, $1.25. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald. 


——— 














Saltimore and Stone Tomato plans pi 
for $1: postpaid, Not prepaid, $1.25 


B. Cowart, Collins, Ga. 





Porto Rico Potato planta: 
y 








8 
ries, Dept. 





Nursery Stock 


Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large sto 


Pric es right. Salesmen wanted, Co®- 
: . Concord, , Ga, 











Porto i Potato atte $1 25 














Seeds 


Free.—Novelty Seed and Plant Catalogue. Granta 
ore, Warsaw, Illinois. 


Hay, $11 per ton. Korean gree: 10 


pound Virginia Soybeans, 90 cents ve 














, Locher & Co,. Farm Dept.. (Bock 
peices. Comiy), Wa. aoe 
Grown Seeds Best for the South.—Alfalfa. 


; ; choice, $7: prime, $5.50. Hulled Bermuda, 
Melilotus Indica, $4. Hegari and Double Dwar 


All per ewt., f.0.b. Phoenix, Ask for wr 
amount wanted, Arizona Feed & Seed 


*hoenix. Ariz. 











Carolina. 
_, Certified Nancy Palle and Porto Rican Poti Ato plants, = 


Satisfactic mn silarants od. 


Beans 
Yellows, 60c, Homestead Farm. Beaufort. 
_ ee 


Speckled Velvet Seems and all other seeds 
Bush, Albany, Ga 








These Ads Are Filled With eatin. j 
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r pink 
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with 
3ax- 
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1.25 per 
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. _ Ploriaa, Florida Crotalaria Company. 


April 15-30, 1932 





———— 
WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 
may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan 
without any attempt to defraud, our advertising 
guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
columns are honest and responsible, but we are not 
Jiable for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony 
Soybeans for Otootans. 





Beans 

Velvet Beans.—Early Speckled, $1.10; 
& 5 Sm ak, Orangeburg. S. C 
“Mammoth Yellows, Biloxis. 
§. Dudley, Lake Landing. N. 
Select Otootans, $2.75 bushel: 
85c bushel. E 

Recleaned § Day Running Velvets: 97% germina- 
tion; 85e bushel. C. H. Cooke, Sandersville, Ga. 
Oriental, N. C.: 
Soybeans at 65c per 


sound. Shuler 





Otootans, Laredos. W. 
c. 





7s “eels Velvets, 
H. Palmer, Tennille. 














w Sale.-—By J. W. Jordan, f.o.b. 
400 bushels Mammoth Yellow 
bushel 

Mung Beans: bushel 
beans, bushel $1.25. Mos 
Missouri. 








nec k 75e. 


: :. Wilson § Soy- 
her Seed “Oui 


Schell City, 








Pocahontas Soybeans: new bush bean; 
hay Samples furnished, 
burg, Va. 


Velvet Beans.—90-Day. recleaned. 
season 90c per_bushel in good sa 
Mill, Sylvania, Ga. 


Soybeans.—Sound. recleaned Otootans, 2. 2.85; 
$1.20; Mathews, $1.50; Laredos, $1 
Smcak, Orangeburg, S. C. 


Recleaned_ seed Soybeans, all 
nteed; lowest prices. 
. Belhaven, N. C. 


For Sale-—New crop, recleaned Mammoth Yellow 
see] Soybeans; even weight two-bushel bags: 70c bushel, 
f.o.b. Camden; cash with order. F. P. Wood, Camden, 
North Carolina. 


makes better 
John Hofmeyer, Williams- 





Always best of 
s Screven Oil 








Biloxis, 
Shuler & 








varieties. 


; J Quality 
Write for quotations. H. V. 











Soybeans for Sale.—Tokio, 60c: 
65c; Laredo, $1. 10: Otootan, $2.40. 
large lots and other varieties. W. F. 
somville 


Mammoth Yellow, 
rite for prices 
Winstead, Ran- 








Soybeans.—New crop, recleaned. Mammoth Browns, 
60c; Mammoth Yellows, 75c: Biloxis, $1.15; in good 
bags, f.o.b. here. Cash with order. J. C. Muse & 
Company, Cash Corner, N. C. 





Chufas 


per bushel, f.o.b. W. <A. Smith, 








Clover 


Indiana Red Clover, $8.75 per bushel, f.o.b. Louis- 
ville. Freight paid, cash with order. Samples on 
request, also prices on other field and garden seed. 
Farmers Seed Association, Inc., 237 E. Jefferson St., 
Louisville, Ky 





Collard 


Heading Collard seed: 2 ounces 25c: 5 ounces 50: 
postpaid E. Morris & Son, Maxton. N. C. 








Corn 


Certified Jarvis seed corn, $1 bushel. 


Wm. Perkins, 
Buckner, Va 





A SEED CORN 


GOLDEN QUEEN, the highest yielding 
yellow corn variety developed for sections 
of short season or soils of moderate fertil- 
ity. This recent development is recom- 
mended by the Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tion above all other yellow varieties for 
these two purposes. One bushel, $2.00; 
larger quantities, $1.75. Cash with order. 


EDMUND C. MAGILL, Blacksburg, Va. 


BARGAIN 


Early Clarage, Yellow Dent: also Biges’ 
$1 per bushel. Cc 


. Seven-LIear, 
Paul Smith, Oakboro, N. C. 





Carolina Gelden.—Yellow corn, field selected. hand 
picked. Peck 80c; half bushel $1.50; bushel $2.50. 
Eastern Carolina Training School, Rocky Mount. N. C. 


“LATHAM’S DOUBLE” CORN 


Is probably the heaviest yielding Southern 
corn grown. Get seed direct from ORIG- 
INATOR which will insure you of great 
care in its selection. Nothing but carefully 
field selected seed sold. Registered seed 
from detassled field, $3 bushel. Certified 
seed, $2.50 per bushel. 


F. P. LATHAM, BELHAVEN, N. C. 








Cotton 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll Cotton: prize winner. 
Kirkwood, Bennettsville. S. C. 


Rhyne’s Cook Wilt Resistant has led nine ‘years sat 
Auburn. %5c bushel. Rhyne Bros.. Benton, Ala. 


W. H. 





cavannamaker Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed: also 
oker’s 5; recleaned and fraded, 60c bushel, J. M. 
Simmons. Mountville. S. i 

——— 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON meee? B and lit- 





OT. arr 0 per bushel 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED Two: EARED 
ORM Gai casdessaeeiaasens 2.50 per bushel 


Catalog giving full description 
sent on request. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. wey Qwner and Manager 


ae ommerce, Ga. 


ahieary Fruiter.—Three bales an acre: 
av lls weigh pound: 45 per cent lint: 
mM, ag Hite for special prices, 





earliest cotton: 
wonderful cot- 
Vandiver Seed Co., 














coke aaa Strain 6: new from Coker last year: 
pares on private gin and recleaned. Sixty cents per 
lel in hundred pound bags. Earle Hamrick, Shelby, 


North Curolir a 
ee 





a inest certified Mexican sig Boll cotton seed. Cles- 

busi me price, 65c¢ bushel; 10 bushels or more, 5h5¢ 

ushe firoit Peas, $1.20 bushel. Jersey bull calves 
! Cc. 





rence Poe, _ Raleigh, 

& ' . 
strait’, certified and pedigreed Mexican Big Boll 
tbe 128, cotton seed, Highest yielding strain. 100 
Dushels Write for cati ane. 





Woodleaf Mutual Cer- 
Woodleaf, N. C, 


C. 
tified & 
Utled Seed Association, Ine. 


Crotalaria 
Crotalaria 


Reggarweed.—Highest auality seeds. Ed- 
Mid Dyre, “Mz adison, Fla. 


ea pbecta ‘bilis, best summer soil legume known to South- 
“ail ood for groves, orchards, vinevards, fields. Sow 
at mapound is to acre, pounds at 30c; 100 pounds 
Quantit; f.o.b. Monticello, Fla. Special prices larger 

tes, Gainesville 














Grass 


For Pastures.—Carpet Grass. etc.. at depression 
prices. Free booklet. Lamberts. Darlington, Ala. 





Grohoma 


Grohoma.—World’s wonder grain. Heavy producer. 
Up to 100 bushels grain, 4 to 10 tons forage. Complete 
feed for horse, cow, sow, hen, Drouth resisting. Ten 
acre planting. $2.50: 100 acres, $12. Prepaid Harris- 
Neal Seed Frederick, Okla 


Kudzu 


Kudu Seed.—Free sample and bulletin. 
craft, Monroe. N. C. 








Farms, 





Eugene Ash- 





Lespedeza 


Common, Kobe, Korean. Attractive prices. Lam- 


berts. Darlington. Ala 
Lespedeza seed, one from Cures seeds, $1.15 per 
bushel. Albert Annison, Zach 














Kore:n Lespedeza, certifi 8e; . Ge. Per- 
ennial Lespedeza. Crop Improvement Association, Mt. 
Gilead, N. C. 


ml, 


Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred, blood tested Rocks, Reds 
Two weeks guarantee to live Our chicks are profit 
makers, Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky Mount, | N.C. Cc. 

Chicks, immediate shipment, 
conas, Rocks, Reds, Orpingions. 
cas; 4e assorted. Mid-West 
Clinton, Mo. 


collect. Leghorns, An- 
Wyandottes. Minor- 
Hatchery. Inc.. Box 180, 


Giant “Tancred Leghorns discount now. From 
330 strain; chalk-white eggs. 24 ounces up. From two- 
year-old hens. talog free J. H. Weaver. Box 2, 
Stuarts Draft. Va. 


ENGLISH WHITE 












LEGHORN CHICKS 


208 eggs pen average last~™year. Trapnest 
records up to 296 26-oz. eggs. Pedigreed 
males. 6th year of blood testing. State ac- 


credited, diarrhea free. Guaranteed to live. 
Member N. C. Hatchery Association. Low- 
est price on quality chicks in the Southeast. 
Pullets at low prices. Illustrated folder and 
prices free. 
CHAMPION POULTRY FARM 
Champion, N. C. 





New crop, recleaned Common Lespedeza seed. 10 cents 
pound; Korean and Kobe. 12 cents pound. Jno. W. 
Wilson, Dyer, Tenn. 





Union County Lespedeza; triple cleaned on cur own 
Mammoth Clipper seeder under the supervision of the 
pioneer lespedeza agent, T. J. W. Broom. Free from dod- 
der and all other noxious seeds. State purity test 
19.78%. No better seed can be had da few _ good. 

quick sale: Common, $1.50 bushel: Tennessee 76, 
$2.50 bushel. Cash with order. R. P. Stegall Co., 
Ma rshville, c. 












Muskmelons—Pumpkins 


Tisawunder Muskmelon.—Large. sweet, sugary and 
delicious, Old Indian Pumpkin: a world beater. Seed 
of each: ounce, 30c: % pound. $1: postpaid. Tom 
White, Dublin, Ga. 





Peas 


Whipp¢ ares and Clays, 85c. Catawba Seed Store, 
Hi et 





or Sale re 000, bushels ‘sound, d. clean Peas. ©. D. 
Plyler, Misenheimer. N. 

For Sale.—Cowpeas. Crowders and Sorghum seed. 
F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. hee 

Mixed Peas. 69c bushel; Ninety Day Velvet Beans, 
90c bushel. United Farmers, Fairfax. C. 








Cowpeas.—Recleaned mixed Clay, 75c; Cl:ys, 85¢e; 
Brabhams, $1.10. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg. S. C. 


Seed Peas. Velvet Beans, Soybeans. Peanuts, Chufas, 
Cane, Corn, etc. All varieties. Large or small lots. 
Choice seed: low prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., Ten- 
nille. Ga. 





$6.50 per 100: Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpinstons. 
$5.56, heavy assorted and Leghorns; $4.50, light mixed. 
Purebred chicks. 100% delivery. Reinhart’s Hatchery, 
New Salisbury. Ind. 





Blood tested, state certified exhibition and production 
Ringlet Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Re:'s, Tancred 
Leghorns. Chicks, $10 hundred, Petersburg Farm 
Hatchery, Petersburg, Va. 


electrically hatched chicks. Free 
cS Reds, Leghorns, Grandview AAA 
pedigreed males Astonishingly cheap. 
Windsor, N. C. 


State blood tested, 
range flocks. 
dams, all 
Superior Poultry Ranch, 


FAMOUS KWALITEED 
Virginia State Certified Baby Chicks 
FIRST CERTIFIED HATCHERY IN VIR- 
GINIA. High Quality State Certified and 
Blood Tested Breeders. Rocks, Reds, Leg- 
horns. Guaranteed 100% live delivery. 
Write for catalog and reasonable prices. 
HARRISONBURG HATCHERY, INC. 
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Box 458C arrisonburg, Virginia 
Baby Chicks. — Purebred, guaranteed strong and 
healthy. Every chick selected. Thousands weekly 


Shipments prepaid. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, 510 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


What price will you pay for chicks? We can hatch 
250,000 weekly. Postpaid guaranteed arrival. had ears 
experience, 11 hatcherfes. Customers 43 state 
log free showing 20 varieties. Hayes Brothers Hatchery. 
Decatur Illinois. 








Potatoes 


Conttond Nancy Hall seed. 
ville, 


S. E. Pope, Drewry- 


Mathis chicks are satisfying thcusands of customers 
with profitable returns. Why not you? A. P. A. cer- 
tified; blood tested. Guaranteed chicks low as 5c_ for 
light assorted. Catalog free. Mathis Farms, Box 116. 
Parsons. Kansas. 





Flue cured Porto Ricos. 40c. Homestead Farm, 
Cc. 


Beaufort, N. 

Porto Rico seed potatoes; improved strain, vine grown, 
house cured; 40c bushel. Write H. A. Patten, New 
Bern, N. C. 








Watermelons and Cantaloupes 


Balance pure Stone Mountain seed, from 40 to 60 
pound melons, hand saved, while they last, 50 cents, 
delivered. Della MecCorvey, Coolidge, Ga. 





selected, undiseased Stone Moun- 
genuine Rockyford Cantaloupe: 50c 
Clyde Maddox, Lawrenceville, Ga. 


Guaranteed pure, 
tain Watermelon; 
pound, postpaid. 


Miscellaneous Seed 


Soybeans and Cowpeas, all varieties. 
Sons. Goldsboro, N. C. 


Soybeans. Velvet Beans. Peanuts. 
Murphy & Palmer. Sandersville. Ga. 


Write Jeffreys 





Cowpeus, 
for prices. 


Write 











Certified Seed for Sale.—Korean Lespedeza. Laredo 
Soybeans and Pride of Saline seed corn. O, C. Whit- 
field, Madisonville. Ky. 


5,000 BUSHEL Ss COW PEL AS, SOYBEANS 


Fancy recleaned Whippoorwill Peas. 80c¢ bu. Old 
style huller cleaned Whippoorwills, 65c_bu — Laredo 
Soybeans, fancy recleaned, $1.35 bu. F.O.B. here. 


BRYANT BROTHERS, Humboldt, Tenn. 








Golden Dent 
"Prices reason- 


Sugar or Cream Crowder table peas 
seed corn and Sugar Drip cane seed. 
able. J. W. McLeod, Row land, N.C. 


~All varieties Feld Peas: unusually. reasonable prices 








quoted. Choice selected 90-Day Velvet en seed, $1.20 
bushel. Lightsey Bros., Brunson, 8S. C. 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, $5: Grimm Alfalfa. $7. White 
Sweet Clover, $2.7 ed Clover, $8.50: Alsike. $8.50. 


All 60 pound RG 


Return seed if not satisfied. Geo, 
Bowme Concordia Ke 











Poultry ona Eges 
Baby Chicks 


Rocks, 6c; Leghorns, 5c. Continental Hatchery, 


York, Pa. Pe Das Re aie, 
Chicks all breeds: fine Buff Leghorns: 
Write quick. Jones Hatchery. ” 
Write for prices and special offer on quality blood 
tested chicks. Waynesfield Hatchery, W aynesfield. Ohio, 


Large English Leghorns, ‘purebred Barred Rocks, 
Chicks, $10 per 100; delivered. Greenlawn. Windsor, 


North Carolina. 


Baby Chicks.- 
blood tested. 
Hartsville, S. 


Big, Husky Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Red 
horns, $6.95 per hundred; postpaid. Rec 
ery, Shiloh, N, C, 

BUNCH’S BABY CHICKS 

Those fine state blood tested Bunch Chicks now 

only $10.50 per hundred, delivered; less quanti- 

ties, llc. White and Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 

Reds, White Wyandottes. White Leghorns, $8.50. 

Bunch Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Statesville, N. C. 





priced “Tow. 
Gallatin, Tenn. 











-Rhode Island Reds, 
Write for prices. 


tarred Rocks; 
Pee Dee Hatchery, 








White Leg- 
Star Hatch- 














in 17 varieties of baby 
Atz’s Hatch- 


“Snaps for bargain seekers’’ 
chicks. Why not write for free circular. 
ery, Milltown, Ind. 





Hampton’s Black Leghorn chicks, Healthiest. hardi- 
est. Greatest layers and payers. Circular free. A. E. 
Hampton, Box 8, Pittstown, N. _ J. 





Quality chicks from blood seated stock. Rocks. Reds, 
White and Everlay Brown Leghorns. Attractive prices. 
Birchett’ s Hatchery . Petersburg. — Va neg BP 

CHICKS FROM VIRGINIA’S LARGEST — 

EGHORN BREEDER 


STATE CERTIFIED BLOOD TESTED 


Take no_chances—Densmore White Leghorn Chicks 
can be depended on to make you a profit. Consid- 
erable money has been spent by this Official 
R. O. P. and Virginia State Certified Breeding 
Farm in order to produce consistent layers of big 
eegs. Our birds are proven at egg laying contests. 
Official records to 300 eggs Blood tested 5 con- 
secutive years. Write for catalog. DBNSMORE 
_ POU ILTRY FARM, Inc.. Box 267-A, Roanoke, Va. 





English White Leghorns only £695: Rocks and Reds 
only $7.25; and assorted broiler chic’s only $5 hundred, 
“reystone Poultry Farm. Gordonsville. Va 








BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
Twelve years rigid improving. Grade “A” 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred and White 
Rocks, Orpingtons, Black Giants, White 
Leghorns, $7.00 hundred. Grade “AA’’, $9.00 
hundred. Every Leghorn trapnested. Tom 
Barron’s direct blood. Less than 100 lots 
add 2c extra per chick. Thousands every 
day. No waiting. We pay postase. Guar- 
antee 100% delivery. CAPITAL POULTRY 
FARMS, Columbia, S. C. 


Helm’s Accredited Chicks.—Get low summer prices. 
Winner second, Tribune Healthy Chick Contest defeat- 
ing 7,000 broods. Winner Illinois Egg Contest. Ameri- 
ca’s healthiest, heaviest laying strains, Helm’s Hatch- 
ery, Paducah, Ky. 

Baby Chicks.—Every one selected. 250-326 exg strain 
White Leghorns, $6.95 per 100. Rocks and Reds. $6.95. 
Mixed, $6.50. Live delivery guar.nteed, postpaid. 1 
down, balance c.o.d. Prompt shipments made. Todd’s 
Hatchery, Aulander, N. C. 


$6 per 100 for Barred, Buff, White Rocks. Reds, Buff 
Orpingtons and White Wyandottes. $5, 100, for White, 











Brown, Buff Leghorns om Anconas. Heavy mixed, 5c. 
Light mixed, 4 Prompt shipment guaranteed. Econ- 
omy Hatchery, Box 38. New Salisbury, Ind. 

Tancred Leghorns, $6.90; Rocks and Reds, $7.40; 





large breed broiler chicks, $5.96 assorted chicks, $5. 
Immediate shipment ; 1.; postage paid and 100% 
live delivery guarantee: Send only $1, pay postman 
balance. Waverly Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 








OUVUALITY BABY CHICES 
FUMIGATED AGAINST DISEASE 


Send lc per chick with order. Balance 
C. O. D. if desired. 100 
White PN SERRATE ADRAC $7.00 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons 7.00 
Assorted Heavy Breeds .......«.-seeee . 6.00 


J. C. HULL HATCHERIES 
Memphis, Tenn. 





23 
Baby Chicks 


Mother Bush’s Chicks.—Guaranteed to live, Winter 
eggbred, 300 egg strains, 20 breeds. grr ship- 
ments, collect. Thousands weekly 5e assorted. Cata- 


log free. Bu i 

Vis rous, strong hatched Single Comb White Leghorn 
baby chicks (Wyckoff strain), from select breeders of 
exception: 1 size and type sired by pedigreed males, at 
prices in line with other commodities. Request deserip- 
tive circular. Treeder of quality Leghorns twenty-one 
years Thousands of satisfied customers. Carl Gilli- 
land Siler City, N. C. 


Poultry Farms, Box "180, Clinton, Mo, 








188 per 100 for Single Comb Reds. Barred ] Rocks; 
$6.50 for White Wyandottes. White and Buff Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons; $5.25 for Brown. Buff. White Leg- 
horns, Ayeonas, heavy mixed; $4.50 for assorted: $4 
for seconds. Live arrival guaranteed. Purebred. high 
grade chicks. We pay postage. Can ship c.o.d. Hatch 
weekly. Order direct’ from ad Glendale Hatchery, 
Box 35, Ramsey. Ind. 


17 Varieties of Baby Chicks.—With consistent blood 
testing and rigid culling we guarantee to give you the 
most. your dollar will buy. Many report our heavy 
breeds laying under five months old. light breeds un- 
der four, one pound broilers at four weeks old and 60% 
egg production in zero weather. Send for catalogue; 
it is beautifullv illustrated and gives all details. Atz’s 
Blue Mound Hatcheries. Milltown, Ind 


Blood tested Single Comb Reds, Barred Rocks. $7 per 
100; White Wyandottes. White aud Buff Rocks. Butt 
Orpingtons, $7.50: Brown. yhite Leghorns. = 
conas, heavy mixed. : seconds. $4.50 
Purebred, blood tested chicks that live and grow and 
ae ed prepaid. Live arrival guaranteed. Can ship 

ches weekly. Order direct from this ad. 
Glover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22. Ramsey. Indiana. 


QUALITY CHICKS 
ACCREDITED BLOOD TESTED 


They come from flocks that are carefully 
culled and mated by licensed inspector, 
which assures quality chicks and freedom 
from disease. We sell these superior chicks 
at the following low prices; postpaid; 100% 
live delivery guaranteed. 6 chicks free with 
each 100. $1.00 on the 100 books order. If 
preferred, balance C. O. D. 











25. 50 100 500 


Barred and White 

Rocks, R. I. Reds and 

White Wyandottes. .$2.15 $3.90 $7.35 $35.00 
Buff Orpingtons an 

Silver Laced Wyan- 


GOES scsis ca nsicecaes 2.35 4.50 8.35 39.00 
White and Brown Leg- 

horns and Anconas.. 2.00 3.75 6.50 31.50 
Heavy assorted ...... 2.00 3.75 6.50 31.50 
Assorted all breeds.... .... .... 5.00 22.00 


PALMER HATCHERY 
SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 


Why buy ordinary ‘ebicks when. you can get our famous 
blood tested breeds at the same price or even less 
Even the keen experts of four departments of the United 
States government have purchased chicks from us. 
chicks from the famous Tancred. Wyckoff. Fishel. 
Thompson, Holterman and other blood lines. Price ver 
100. standard quality special selected: White. Brown, 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, $6.75: Barred. White Rocks, 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, $7.75: Buff Rocks. 
Buff Orpingtons, White Silver Laced Wyandottes. $9: 
assorted, no cripples. $4.50: heavy. $6.75. Exhibition 
quality. per 100: White. Buff. Brown Leghorns. An- 
conas, $8; White, Barred Rocks. Reds. $10: Buff Rocks. 
Buff, White Orpingtons. White. Columbian. Silver 
Laced Wyandottes, $11: White. Black Minorcas. Jersey 
Black Giants. $12. Nothing better to start or rebuild 
a profitable flock, nothing better for even broilers be- 
cause these famous breeds grow larger. mature quicker. 
and lay better. Immediate shipment. 100% prepaid 
live delivery. Write for our free color plate catalog. 
Thornwood Poultry Yards. Box 300-A. Crandall. Ind. 





Anconas 
Sheppard famous Anconas; great winter layers. Chicks 
started four weeks: 100, $20. Foy Craig, Hickory, 





North Carolina. 





Brahmas 
Light Brahmas that lay. Eggs: a 50; 50. $3.75: 
prepaid. Thos. J __ Wi assum, — a. “. Va. 





Jersey Black Giants 


per 100, $8. Ship 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Chicks Tuesdays, Fridays, 10c; 
c.0.d, 100% live delivery, 
Graves’ Hatchery, Pageland, 


Jersey White Giants 


Purebred Jersey White Giant eggs: $8 hundred; $2 
fifteen. Tunstall Bros.. Willow Springs, N. €. 








Minorcas 
Pure Schmidt strain Buff Minorcas. 26 to 28 oune 
eggs, $1.25 per 15; $4 per 100; delivered. Bells Poul- 
try Yards, Pilot Mountain, N. C. 





Big. husky, blood tested chicks. Guaranteed to live 
and lay more No. . Se for light assorted. State 
accredited ‘pure pions slightly higher. Shipped c.o.d. 
Low _ prices. _ Ege contest winners, Write for big free 
cata ie. i Hatchery, Box 8-3. _Windsor, Mo. 













Guarantee yo yur “income this year. Get Massanutten 
chicks from high flock average breeding ft. Virginia 
blood tested and certified; 95% livability. Lowest 


live delivery guaranteed. Write 
Box 3560, 


prices in years. 160% \ 
for free book. Mussanutien Farms Hatchery, 
Harrisonburg, Va. _ 


Here’s a Ba | tested chicks. Big, strong, 
1 





livable, electr Per 00: Barred, White 
Rocks, Reds, Laced Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, $6.5 suff Lechorns, Anconas, 





100% alive, 
Box 100, 





heavy mixed breeds. $5 50 
prepaid. Catalog free 
Wellsville, Mo. 


rier form ad. 
Steele’s Hatchery, 





EINTAL 


Free Range 


CONTINE 
Purebred 


CHICKS 
Fumigated 


25,000 Weekly. 100% Live Delivery 
Shipments Mondays and Thursdays 
Prepaid Parcel Post— a 50 100 
White and Brown Leghorns.$2 7 
Buff Leghorns and Anconas. 
Reds and Buff Rocks ...... 
Barred and White Rocks.... 
Wh. Wyan. and Buff Orps... 
Bl., Wh. and Buff Minorcas 
Jersey Black Giants and Lt. 

Brahmas ...... 
Heayv Mixed 
Light Mixed 





CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 
BOX C MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Trail’s End guaranteed to live chicks now being sold 
for less than ordinary hatchery chicks Write for 
unusual and extremely low prices Rocks, Reds, and 
Trail’s End famous 300 ege blood Leghorns, Bred by 
B. A. Johnson, one of the world’s oldest and most 

Immeciate shipment. Tested, culled 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 


famous breeders. 
and inspeeted 
Virginia 








Wyandottes 


White Wyandottes. SHOE 
Hasty, Roanoke Rapids. 


White Wyandottes, a Pheasants. 
Farm, Roanoke Rapids. N. C. 


eggs reasonable, L. R. 





Sandycreek 








iis 


White Pekin ducklings: 25, $5: delivered. Conti- 
nental Hatchery, Memphis, Tenn 00 


Pheasants 


Thousands Pheasant eggs. FE. R. Meadows. Luray, 
Tennessee. 


ctineneck “Pheasant OES. 7H. 
Gilea N. C 


aiaaaaal eggs and chicks. 
antry, Pendleton, 8. 

Ringneck Pheas 
hundred Silkies, 
eggs same price. Kenda ll Bre 








— dbetter, Mt. 





Full instructions. Pheas- 





ant eggs, $250 setting: flifteen dollars 
Black and White Cochin bantam 
Guilford, N. ¢& 








Turkeys 


Bronze ow eggs, 25c, Aygarn Turkey Farm, 


Sack Bay, Va ee 
Purebred Ni irragensett turkey eggs, 25¢c each. J. M. 
Cheek, Holdcroft, Va 


sronze turkey _ eRES. 
Winston-Salem. N. C. a2 

Turkey eggs from beautiful Goldbank Bronze, Bird 
Bros. strain. D. W. Reece, Greenwood, 8S. C 


Giant Bronze turkey eges 8, “from pee Yr a stock, 
four dollars dozen. Rainbow Farm, Pikeville, N. C. 


Eges from our improved Mammoth Bronze turkeys: 








"Miss Ethel Reich, Rt. 4, 

















cozen, $4: hundred, $30. Day old poults: dozen, $8; 
hundred, $50; postpaid. Robbins Ranch, Belvidere, 
Kansas, 


Two or More Breeds 


Flatching Exes.—Cornish Games (heavy), 
Rocks and Barred Rocks (Thompsen strain), 
fifteen Herbert Jones, Siler City, N. € 


White 
$1 per 








Ducklings, Goslings, Turkey Poults and Baby Chicks. 
Write for illustrated catalog telling how to raise ducks 
for profit< Ridgway Duck Hatchery. LaRue. Ohio. 





Classif sed f Ads 


ARR eee 





Poultry Remedies 


Doran’s Poultry Remedies.—Gane Remedy that will 
positively cure gapes in chickens and turkeys. 25c. 
Diarrhea Remedy, Poultry Tonic. Lice and Roup Rem- 
edy, 50 cents each. Also Bean Beetle Dust. shipped by 
-express only, 4 pounds for $1 All merchandise sold 








on a money back guarantee. Agents wanted. Write 
W. H. Doran, Brandenburg. Ky. 
Livestock 
Duroc-Jerseys 
Choice Durocs.—Bred gilts, young boars. Fairmont 
Farms, Staunton, Vz 
Essex 
Registered Essex pic bred gilts, service boars. 
Prize winners. FE. A. Alaricts e, Randleman, N. C. 





Guinea Hogs 
Iw Shelton Letcher. Ala. 


Guinea hog males. . $8. 


Fred Tidwell. Letcher, Ala. 


O. 1. C. 


Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. I 
Virginia. 





Guinea hogs cheap. 





Owen, Bedford, 





Poland-Chinas 
Boars, gilts, pigs: registered stock. Mount Pleasant 
Steck Farm, Fairfield. Va. 


Poland China pigs, 10 weeks, registered, $10. D. H. 
Reel, Iron Station, N, Cc. 


“China _ gilts ~and boars. 
1557, Raleigh, « Se 

Registered big bone Poland China bred gilts, boars; 

gilts from champions. Jeffreys Sons. Goldsboro. N. Cc. 





Registered big bone 
Riverside Farms, Box 





Guernsevs 


North Carclina Guernsey Breeders’ Annual Spring 
Sale, Morganton, N. C., May 5th, 1932.—3 bulls. 30 
females; open and bred’ heifers, cows in milk. Con- 
signment from best herds in state, representing most 
prenent blood lines in South. For catalog address 

O. Rich, Wake Forest. N. C. 








Holsteins 


Ten purebred (not registered) Holstein heifer calves. 
six weeks old. weaned: $195. express prepaid. F. B. 
Green. Evansville. Wisconsin. 
Washington County Holsteins. 
bred in Washington County over 


Registered Holsteins 
50 years. All ages at 











all times. (Can furnish calves for club work County 
accredited. R. R. Paxton, Houston, Pa, Secretary 
Washington County Holstein Club. 
Jerseys 
Bred_ heifers. cows, bulls: registered. Mt. Pleasant 
Stock Farm. Fairfield, Va 
Rabbits 
Rabbits.—Strong; outdoor, pedigreed Chin nase 
purebred New Zealand Whites. Sargains. 
Vood, Woolwine, Va 
Dogs 


Kodak Finishing 


Special Trial Offer. 


Your next kodak film developed 








Se; prints 2c each. Moser & Son. Dept. 7. Walnut 
Hills. Cincinnati. Ohio. > 
Free Enlargement with every - roll film developed, 6 
rder prints, 205¢ Modern Photo Finishers, oO. 
Ivox 4 41368, North Fort Worth, Texas. Dept. 


“Special Trial Offer. —Developing, any size roll, 5 cents: 
prints 3 cents each. Beautiful 7-inch enlargement 20 
ents. Send for special bargain. list. Peete a 
Finishing Company. 12 Bell Avenue, Roanoke 





Lime 

Agricultural Limestone is uni- 
formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis 95 Write us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Cash for Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewe'ry. 100@ ful) 
value ae Cash mailed day shipment received.  Chi- 
cago Gold Smelting & Refining Co., 536-B Mallers 
Blig.. Chicago. 


Old Money Wanted 


$5 to $500 exch paid for hundreds Old Coins. Many 
very valuable. Send 10c for illustrated Coin Value Book, 
1x6. Buying and selling prices. Get posted. Coin 
Exchange, Room 23. LeRoy, N. ° 


Old Money Wanted.—Will pay fifty dollars for nickel 
of 1913 with Liberty head (no buffalo). We pay cash 
premiums for all rare coins. Send 4e for large coin 
folder May mean much profit to you. Numismatic 
Co.. Dept. 645. Ft. Worth. Texas 


Patents 
Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
stered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
Cc, 


““Mascot’’ bone-dry 





















Patents. —Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book. 
or to Obtain a Patent. and Record of Invention form. 

No charge for information on how to proceed, Clarence 
A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 777 Adams 
Bldg... W ashington, 





Quilt Pieces 

Quilt Pieces.—2 pounds (15 
colors, large pieces; prints and, percales. 

Reliable Sales Co.. Desk 67. Princeton, Ky. 


yards) only 69c. Fast 
Sent c.o.d. 





Schools and Colleges 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
government job: 1-$250 monthly. Write 
Ozment Inst., 225, St. Louis. Mo. 


Silos 


50 Ton Red Wood Silo, 








$135.—Made in 6 foot sec- 
tions, easily converted to brooder or turist house. Write 
for information Also Marietta Concrete Silos, deliv- 
ered and erected. Beautiful, permanent, convenient. 
The Marietta Concrete Corporation, S-356, Marietta, 
Ohio. 





Tobacco 


10 pounds $1; 

Hickman, Ky. 
Good brown leaf smoking or. “chewi 

Extra fancy, Be Choate, ‘ 


Prepaid.—Smoking, good chewing, 7. 
Lawrence Ellegood, 








10 pounds $1. 
Ky 








t 
| NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
| the buyer is required to return dogs within the 
| specified time according to advertiser’s contract. 
L 


| ne eh 





4 





Setter pups, $5 each. R. L. Burgess, Capron, 








Rat Terriers. Fox Terriers: Rock Garden ce 
Puppyland, Box P, Pana, Ill 








Purebred Bull pups. Colli 3. Police, hounds, small 
dogs. J. Wells. Walhalla, S. C. 

Fox and wolf Pounds, coon dogs, brood bitches. pups. 
Summer prices. On trial. yuaranteed. Joe White, 
Springfield, _Missourl. 

Two or i Miews Breeds 
Guernsey bulls: Hampshire hogs. all ages. Prices 


on both reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms. Horn Lake. Miss. 








Miscellaneous 


Bees—Bee Supplies 


High quality Bee Hives cheap. Large catalogue free, 
Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station. Miss. 





Dyeing 


Dyeing Saves Buying!—We dye all colors, all fabrics, 
garments, etc. Largest dye plant in the South guar- 
antees satisfaction or your money back. For estimate, 
prices, ship your garments parcel post to Loebl Dye 
Works, Inc., 348 West Salem Street. Roanoke. Va. 





For Exchange 


Wanted.—Cattle and hogs, registered or common, for 
triple cleaned Korean Lespedeza seed. The most won- 
derful plant known to civilization for pasture, hay and 
eoil building. 8c cash. J. B. Davis, Warrenton, N. C, 





Furs 
Let us Tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 


model, clean, repair and dye old furs and turn your 
Wool into Blankets. Fur Tannery. Mineral. Va. 


Green Pea Sheller 














Twenty sacks Smoking, 
M-13, Paducah, Ky. 


Guaranteed best grade leaf smoking or chewing: ten 
pounds, $1. Pipe free. United Farmers, Paducah, Ky. 

Leaf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. 
what we have before you buy. 
Kentucky. ens $3 sae 

Cigarette Burley.—Extra mild: 5 pounds $1.25. Pat- 
ent cigarette roller and papers free. Tobacco Exchange, 
S915. Mayfield. Ky. 

Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed extra_ long, 
red leaf chewing: 10 pounds $1.75, Smoking, 
Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tern. 


Twenty Chewing Twi $1. we 
$1. Postpaid. Ford Sl Co.. 








Bargain prices. See 
Troutt’s DF4. erickaae’ 














mellow, 
+ 








Tobacco, Postpaid. —Guarunteed | “Ni best meron. 
juicy leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.25: 10. $2.25. est 
smohing: 5 pounds 90c: 10. $1.50. Mark nome 
Sharon. Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid. Gu aranteed. Aged mellow chew- 
ing: 5 pounds $1.25: 10 pounds $2.25. Smoking: 5 


pounds 90 cents; 10 pounds $1.50. 
Sharon, Tenn. 


Selected red leaf chewing: 10 pounds $1.70; 10 pounds 
smoking, $1.25. lavoring free with 10 pounds. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Depression prices. Collier To- 
bacco Pool. Martin. Tenn. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed extra “good. _Chew- 
ing pounds $1; 10, $1.50. Smoking: 5, 75c: 10. 
pipe free. 20 twists, $1. Pay when received. 
Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Dewdrop Old Tobacco. —Mellowed in ule guaran- 
teed. Fancy smoking: 5 pounds 75c; 10, $1. 25. $3. 
Hand picked chewing: 5 pounds $1; 10, tne 1: 25. $4. 
Scraps, 8c. Dewdrop Farms, Murray, 


W. B. Adams Pool, 




















experienced tobacco manufacturer Pre 10 pounds 
Burley morning for 85c; 10 pounds red sun cured chew- 
ing for $1.2 Flavoring and preparation recipes free 
with order. Day postman. Lee V. Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 


Guy Tobacco from men that grow it. No market nor 
money; just good tobacco we have. Chamber Commerce 
is for us; let’s be for each other. 10 pounds chewing, 
$1.30; 10 smoking, 90c: plus postage. Tobacco Grow- 
ers. Martin. Tenn. 











Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 





Shells English Peas. Cowpeas, Butterbeans. wand 
operated. Thoroughly tested. Postpaid $2. or c.o.d. 
$2.25. Household Products Company, Birmingham, “Ris. 

Hoes 

Extra good Field Hoes, made from cross cut saws; 
young ash handles. Satisfaction muaranteec, $5 dozen, 
delivered. J. B Dickson, Councils, N 

Honey 


Fine Comb Honey.—Freeh packed. Ten pounds $1.65; 
fairty pounds $4; delivered. J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, 
eorgia. 








Comb Honey.—Six 5 pound cans, $4 
pound cans, $8; delivered. 


twelve 5 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 








mechanic and a you get a good job. The cost to 
you is_ small. negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville » e. School. Dept. 237. Nashville, 
e 
Agents—Salesmen 

Formulas, all kinds. Catalog free. Clover Labora- 
tories » 178N Parkridge, 

Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 


Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 





Monument Salesmen.—Our Sng will interest 
you, Gaseata Memorial Co., Savings Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta. Ga 


We start you without a dollar. 
fumes, Toilet Goods. 





Soaps. Extracts. Per- 











4 Experience unnecessary. Carna- 
E. F. Bussey & Co., Enigma, Ga. tion Co., 663. St. Louis. Mo. 
. New Discovery.—Washes clothes without rubbing. 
Hosiery Whirlwind seller. Big profit, Sample free, Besco, 
Ladies’, Men’s Hosiery, $1.75 dozen; prepaid, guar- 4317-K_ Irving Park, Chicago. 
anteed Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles. Flavor- 


Write for latest catalogue. L. S. Sales Com- 
pany, Asheboro, N. C. 


Kodak Finishing 


Roll developed and eight prints. 25c: extra prints 3c. 
North Studio, North. 8. C. 





Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham. Ala. 





Trial Offer.—-Your first eight exposure roll developed 
and printed, 20c; si 
Fairfield. Ala. 


xX exposure, lic. Kiphart Studio. 


ing ana Pogelalties, Wondestully profitable. LaDerma 


Co. 83. St. Louis 


oreo Salesmen.—Direct from quarry to consum- 
er proposition makes this money maker. Elberton fa- 
mous Blue Granite Memorials give satisfaction. Write 
today. Elberton Memorial Company, Dept. B, Box 589, 
Elberton, Ga. 


Men or Women!—Look after local Coffee and Tea 
route, Call on homes with 300 highest quality neces- 
sities. Spare or full time. No investment. Permanent. 
Good starting pay, Rapid promotion. Blair Labora- 
tories, Dept, H. Lynchburg,..Va. 











Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 


ON GALL v2 DePaRTMINT 
BILL AOMPU2, cede 


L’ MAN Buck Turnipseed come by 
my place a cupple of days ago, an’ 
bein’ as it was about dinner time, I axed 
him t’ cum in an’ break bread with me 
an’ Miss Sally. Buck lives away back at 
th’ head of Six Mile creek, whitch is a 


long ways frum annywhere’s. an’ right 
closte t’ nowheres. All them folks that 


lives up that creek is ol’-fashuned, ignu- 
rant kind of people, but they’re mighty 
good hearted an’ they got a plenty of 
sense, only they ain’t noways what you'd 
call pergressive, an’ they figger that what 
was good enuff fer there grandaddy is 
good enuff fer them. 


Whilst we was eatin’, Buck says t’ me, 
Bill,” he says, “what’s this here depres- 
shun I hear tell about? You know us 
folks on Six Mile don’t git mutch news, 
but I been hearin’ about sump’n they call 
a depresshun, an’ I aimed t’ find out what 
it was.” 

“Well Buck,” I says, “ef you lived an- 
nywheres in sight of a human bein’ you 
sure would have heered a plenty about 
depresshun in th’ last cupple of yeers. Us 
folks in this settlemint ain’t heered nuthin’ 
mutch else besides. A depresshun,” I 
says, “is when nobuddy ain’t got no mun- 
ney, an’ plenty of folks ain’t got enuff t’ 
eat, an’ everybuddy sets around an’ talks 
about hard times an’ how th’ country is 
goin’ plum t’ th’ devil before sundown. 
This here depresshun we got now,” I 
says, “is On account of th’ war debts, an’ 
5 cents cotton, an’ th’ banks all bein’ 
skeered t’ loan anny munney, an ‘th’ tar- 
iff, an’ prohibishun, an’ th’ ralerodes 
goin’ broke, an’ folks buyin’ too manny 
ottomobiles r’ else not buyin ‘enuff, an’ 
over-produckshun, an’ several other things 
whitch I can't think of rite now. You 
kin take your pick,” I says, “an’ ef none 
of them things don’t suit you, you kin 
figger out sump’n t’ suit yourself. 


UT do you mean t’ tell me,” I says, 
“that you folks up on Six Mile 

ain't a-sufferin’ fr’m this here depresshun, 
an’ don’t even know what it is?” I says. 
“Well, Bill,” says Buck, “you know us 
folks up that-a-way is sorter ol’-fashuned, 
an’ we ain't got all th’ modern improve- 


mints like you-all got down here, an’ I. 


reckon that’s how come us t’ miss gittin’ 
our sheer of this here depresshun. So fer 
as I kin see, we-all been doin’ jest about 
like we allways done, an’ makin’ out as 
good as usual. Everybuddy that I know 
has made about th’ same crops they gen- 
rully do, an’ they got a plenty of bread 
an’ meat t’ do ‘em, an’ they made it they- 
selves on there own land. They tell me 
that a heap of you folks down here buys 
there bread an’ meat out’n th’ store. Well, 
of coarse we can’t do that, so we allways 
make our own, an’ enuff cotton an’ corn 
licker t’ give us a little cash munney, an’ 
we been makin’ out that-a-way all my 
life-time, an’ so fer as I kin see, we’re in 
jest about as good shape as common. 


“There ain’t nobuddy in our settlemint 
in anny danger of goin’ hungry, an’ we 
got a plenty of meat in th’ smokehouse, 
an’ corn in th’ crib, t’ say nuthin’ of eggs 
an’ chickens an’ milk an’ butter. I reckon 
we live so far out in th’ sticks that this 
here depresshun jest natchally give out 
before it got to us. We jest been goin’ 
along our reg’lar gait, an’ fr’m what you 
say, we’re makin’ out about as good as 
most folks.” 

“Wel” T 
that you Six 


knowed 
tur- 


says, “I allways 
Mile fellers was 
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etc., of The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 
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rible ignurant, an’ didn’t keep up with 
th’ progress of events an’ th’ march of 
sivilizashun,”’ I says. “I’ve heered tell 
that you-all wouldn’t even buy annything 
without you had th’ cash t’ pay fer it, 
whitch everybuddy knows is plum re- 
dickulus. But rite at this present minnit, 
I wouldn't be serprised ef sum of th’ 
prominent sitizens in this nayborhood 
didn’t wish they had been livin’ sorter ol’- 
fashuned an’ behind th’ times jest like 
you folks. Sum of us has been studyin’ 
too mutch about financin’ an’ not enuff 
about farmin’. 


“Ef this depresshun lasts mutch longer,” 
I says, “it mite be that your Six Mile 
creek noshuns will git t’ be rite stylish.” 





What the Curb Market Has 
Done for Me 


By EDITH BERRY 
Augusta County, Virginia 

FTER we were hit so hard in our 

county by the drouth, and by the 
poor conditions on the farms, my mother 
and I decided that we must find a way 
to make extra money, or else we would 
be without the things we needed and had 
been planning for. 


We started out by selling on the curb 
market which is run by the home demon- 
stration clubs of the county. It is great 
sport for all the country women to get 
together on Saturday morning to sell 
their produce. Our market was two years 
old at Easter, and we have not missed a 
single Saturday. 


We sell chickens, vegetables, and cakes, 
but the cakes have alw ays had the biggest 
rush. The first day we put our name and 
phone number on a card and gave it to 
“ach customer. If they liked them they 


would call for more. And too, if they 
were entertaining any company, the 
guests usually asked for our number, 


causing our trade to increase. We now 
fill orders every day of the week and go 
to the market on Saturdays. 


After counting everything up, we found 
that we clear about $1 on every $1.50 
cake. The day before Christmas, last 
year, we filled orders for 35 big cakes. 
The folks began to call us up for party 
cakes soon after we started to bake so I 
studied decorating and the different ways 
to make attractive individual party cakes. 
We charge 60 cents per dozen for these, 
and from an ordinary cake recipe we can 
make five dozen, which lets us clear about 
$2. Of course, that counts only the in- 
gredients, not our time. And it takes a 
lot of work to make the decorated cakes. 


With our money we try to save a little 
as we go along. Then too, being like all 
other girls, I like my own spending 
money—money that I can feel free to 
spend for fun and recreation. I belong to 
the 4-H club, am a member of the Vir- 
ginia Chapter of All-Stars. I have al- 
ways liked home economics and enjoy 
baking cakes to sell. In 1929 I was given 
a trip to the National Club Congress at 
Chicago for the best 4-H girl typifying 
home economics in the state. 


We try, too, to improve our home. We 
entered the living room contest and real- 
ize that at least we have made our living 
room more livable. I also have improv- 
ed my own room until it deesn’t look like 
the same one. We entered the yard im- 
provement contest that was held in our 
county. We tore down the old fence and 
put up a new one in its place. We planted 
shrubbery and flowers. Our grass drie 
up during the drouth so we replanted it. 
With a little assistance I made a lily pool 
in our back yard where the gold fish swim 
among the lilies. 


In summing up the different things that 
have been made possible by a little extra 
work, I find that extra $500 has done 4 
great deal for me. I can have my owf 
money and can select my own clothes; 
and too, it has made it possible to have 
some trips, to take music, and to do many 
other things which I know that I could 
not have done in any other way. 
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April 15-30, 1932 
DR. HOLLAND’S 


arm Sermon 





The Human Drive 


A erg things which we do are the result 
of obedience to some form of one 
great thing, called Desire. Each human 


being is a bundle of forces which lies 
inert until Desire 
calls them into ac- 
tion. 


As children, we 
lay calmly sleeping 
in our cribs until 
something was 
dangled near our 
faces which we want- 
ed. Then we reached 
our chubby hands for 
HOLLAND it. Slowly we grew, 

clutching for things 
which we desired; without knowledge of 
the reality of things we burned our 
fingers, had stomach ache, bruised our- 
selves in various ways, until we learned 
fairly well how to control our desires. 





JOUN W. 


Youth came with an urge of love and 
creative desires, and we had again to 
learn wisdom in their control. 

Ambition burned its fires in our heart, 
and we had to learn how far we could go 
in seeking the fulfilment of our own de- 
sires without interfering with the rights 
of others. 

Covetousness put a gleam of selfishness 
into our faces, and we had to master the 
passion to get and subordinate it to the 
gladness of giving. 

Desire to be noticed by our fellows 
made us indulge in all sorts of strutting 
and parading. From the little child try- 
ing to attract the attention of grown-ups 
with his show-off stunts on up to the king 
receiving the homage of his subjects, this 
desire to be considered important has ex- 


pressed itself. 
ToT 


The wise person is one who sorts out 
the highest possible desires that throng 
his mind and gives his allegiance to them. 

The desire to be and do something 
worth while in the world is the first es- 
sential in character building. 

Several years ago a young farm boy in 
Iowa said to himself, “I will try to husk 
corn faster than anyone else.” This de- 
sire called forth his efforts and he prac- 
ticed every way to simplify his move- 
ments of legs, body, and hands, elimi- 
nating every unnecessary motion, That boy 
is now a man and for several years has 
defeated all entrants in husking mara- 
thons in the United States. 


I know a man now in high position who 
began with his company as office boy. 
Passing the president’s chair for years, 
he imagined how it would feel to sit there. 
He did his work as if he were fitting him- 
self for that chair. This desire claimed 
him to his best efforts, and curbed his 
desires to have unlawful fun at the ex- 
pense of his work. Finally the board of 
directors asked him to sit in the presi- 
dent’s chair, 

19°79 


To my thinking, Christ has the highest 
contribution to make to any human life. 
He lifts the plane of life’s ambitions to 
one of personal mastery and enrichment, 
and fills the mind with the motive of 
service. 

Someone has said, “When a man rides 
a horse, it is a beautiful sight, because the 
man is in control of the beast. When the 
horse becomes unmanageable, throws the 
rider and falls upon him, it is a sickening 
Sight, because the animal is in control of 
the man,” 

So within each individual there are 
forces which will degenerate into a sub- 
beast level if allowed continual expression. 

n the other hand, these same forces can 

made the servants of the mind and soul. 
Jesus used his bodily energy to bear a 
Cross to unshadow for men the love of 

od; Nero used his bodily energy to burn 
good men and women upon crosses to re- 
veal his own beastly nature. 


19 9 
tech person who wants to purify his 
th es and ambitions must often examine 

em in the light of the Perfect Life. 
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This chart prepared by the United States Department of Agriculture shows 


cotton production, carry-over, and consumption from 1920 to 


1931, Compare 


1931 colunin with columus of previous years. 


Farm Miscellany 


Two Years’ Supply of Cot- 
ton Now on Hand 


4 HE supply of American cotton in 
1931-32 is 5,500,000 bales larger than 
it was in 1930-31 and is 2,400,000 bales 
larger than the previous high-record sup- 
ply of 1926-27,” says the United States 
Department of Agriculture in a warning 
recently issued on 1932 cotton acreage. 


Production has exceeded consumption 
in each of the last two years, the world 
carry-over of American cotton on August 
1, 1931, was about 8,800,000 bales,—and 
the crop of 1931 (16,918,000 bales)—the 
second largest crop on record. 

The total supply of American cotton 
for the 1931-32 season is 25,700,000 bales 
compared with world consumption of 
American cotton of about 11,000,000 bales 
in 1930-31, and 13,000,000 bales in 1929- 
30. The present supply, therefore, is 
greater than the combined consumptions 
of the last two years. 





Senator Bailey for Honest 
Money 


T WILL be good news to our readers 

that a number of United States Sena- 
tors, both Western Republicans and 
Southern Democrats, are actively inter- 
esting themselves in the effort to remedy 
the evils of deflation by (1) restoring 
commodity prices to average 1920-30 lev- 
els and then (2) stabilizing the value of 
the dollar at these levels. 


Thus Senator J. W. Bailey of North 
Carolina in a letter just received sizes up 
the national economic situation in this 
way :— 

“Efforts in Congress have so far been 
directed to meeting the demoralization 
due to panic. In my view the panic in 
America set in about September 1, 1931. 


The depression, which began in Septem- . 


ber, 1929, culminated in the panic begin- 
ning with September, 1931. 


“Tt is not unlikely that we are ap- 
proaching the end of the period of the 
panic. The next step will be to do what- 
ever a legislative body may do to get out 
of the depression. This will require pro- 
found measures. 

“The first objective of these measures 
should be to bring about an increase in 
the market value of the products of the 
farmer. Fifteen-cent cotton and fifteen- 
cent tobacco under the existing conditions 
would go farther toward solving our dif- 
ficulties than anything else I know of. It 
appears, since all commodities have drop- 
ped—agricultural commodities dropping 
more rapidly than any others—that this 
is due in no small degree to the apprecia- 
tion of the dollar. This being so, we must 
drive in the direction of bringing the dol- 
lar back to its rightful value as compared 
with commodities; its present value is 150 
cents, its rightful value 100 cents.” 





Commends the Farm Press 


] GET The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
and although I am not a farmer, I was 
brought up mostly on a farm and take an 
interest in farming. Farm papers usually 
have quite a lot of hard, practical sense 





in them that many other papers do not 

have. Farm papers go to the practical 

source of things. JESSE J. JONES. 
Marion County, Florida. 





“Save the Surface and You 
Save All’ 


HE above slogan of American paint 

manufacturers speaks the truth for 
paint, and has led to the beautification 
and preservation of millions of houses. 
From somewhere and someone has come 
a companion slogan based on _ scientific 
tillage experiments :— 

“Cultivate the surface and you culti- 
vate all.” 

We hope that some day this will be 
adopted as a slogan or “yell” by all 
tillers of the soil and also by manufactur- 
ers of harrows, weeders, cultivators, and 


other surface-stirring implements. We 
don’t need to cultivate deep. We only 


need to cultivate the surface thoroughly. 

The use of surface-cultivating imple- 
ments—implements that cover five to ten 
times as much land in a day as the turn- 
plow covers—not only cuts expenses but 
makes life easier for the voung plants 
coming through the surface of their earth- 
incubator. Here are four good rules that 
we may always follow with profit :— 

1. Disk before plowing. 

2. Drag-harrow before unhitching from 
the turnplow. 

3. Harrow or run weeder before the 
seed comes up tf rain falls in the mean- 
time. 

4. Stir all the surface quickly as soon 
as tt is dry enough after each rain. 





DO YOU KNOW 


Your Bible: 


HAT king had dealings with a 
wizard? 

2. What nation was harmed by an east, 
and helped by a west wind? 

3. Whose houses only were lighted in 
the midst of a great darkness? 

4. What tyrant kept 70 mutilated kings 
under his table, and what happened to 
him? 

5. What unbelievers were converted by 
the smallest and most disagreeable family 
of insects? 

6. What good and what bad king both 
began their reigns when they were eight 
years old? 

7. What pledge, under Jewish 
could not be kept after sundown? 

8. What terrible cry was heard in the 
night, and what dreadful voice sounded 
from the dark? 

9. What could not be built out of 
hewn stone nor with steps, under Jewish 
law? 

10. Who marched with troughs on their 


backs? 
ANSWERS 
1. II Chron. 33:6. 2. Exod. 10:13-19. 
10:22-23, 4. Judg. 1:6-7. 
II Chron. 34:1-2; 36:9, 
Exod. 12:30; 20:18-21, 
Exod. 12:33-34, 


(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
School Times Co.) 


law, 


3. Exod, 

5. Exod. 8:18-19. 6, 
7. Exod. 22:26-27, 8. 
9. Exod. 20:25-26. 10. 













Planet Jr. No. 17 
Single Wheel Hoe 
ee lows, hoes, 
weeds, cultivates. 
(Complete with parts 
—F. O. B. Factory) 


we fy fe 
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YOU @ EW 
7150 GARDEN? 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture says a half-acre 
garden, if properly cared for, will supply vege- 
tables for a family of five or six—with a market 
value of $100 to $150. These vegetables are 
ready when you want them—always fresh, high 
quality. This is real economy for every farmer— 
a saving in time, trouble and money. 

Planet Jr. gives you such a garden. Itis quick, 
light, simple—four times faster than the old way. 
Makes gardening a pleasure. Why not see the 
nearby Planet Jr. dealer—or write ? 

Planet Jr. outfits — $3.25 to 
$295.00—F. O. B. Factory 


FREE eke home a No. 17 (or any other 
Planet Jr. hand tool) for a week’s trial, 


TRIAL Ask your dealer or send us his name, 


-------SEND THE COUPON TODAY 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc., Dept. 46-E 
Sth & Gienwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also Makers of the Planet Jr. Farm and 
Garden Tractor. Catalog on request. O 


Send me thecomplete catalog of Planet Jr. Farm 
and Garden Tools, and details of your Free Trial Offer. 














BEES MAKE MONEY 


Send for our free 16-page booklet “Bees for 
Pleasure and Profit.” It gives full information 
on how to start keeping bees in your own back 
yard. Beekeeping is a profitable side line. Pro- 
duce honey easily for table use and also to sell. 


eRe eee ee eee eee eee eee rere ey 


ALL 


eee eeeeeeee 


ER 


a yard 


rit fi rare 7 Y 
Gr uae Borders as low as Ic 
Send for our 
new low priced 


‘FREE "2: 


 CLYDE’S WALL PAPERS 


920 REEVES AVENUE CAMDEN, N. 2 




















Crows Don’t Like 
This Kind of Corn 


If you don’t want to replant your 
corn, plant the kind crows and rodents 
don’t like. That’s corn treated with 
LIBERTY CROW SCAT. 

Crows and rodents won’t go near a 
field planted with CROW SCAT 
treated seed. 

That’s a fact and we guarantee it 
by offering CROW SCAT on a money 
back guarantee. If it doesn’t keep 
crows away it costs you nothing. 

CROW SCAT is harmless. Won’t 
clog the planter, won’t hurt the seed. 
It helps by insuring maximum germi- 
nation. 

Prices reduced 33% per cent. 1 pint 
enough for 2 bushels, $1. Order today 
but SEND NO MONEY. Pay post- 
man on arrival. We pay postage. 








Apothecaries Hall Co., Dept. PFV-3, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Send me a pint of CROW SCAT. I’ll pay post- 


man on arrival. You are to return my money 
if I’m not satisfied. 








“She 
ssive farmer 
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Cotton Fields and Cow Barns 


\ ' JHETHER in cotton fields or cow barns, tobacco 
patches or hog lots, wheat fields or sheep pas- 
tures, the bugle’s clear call summons American 

farmers under the banner of “Equality for Agriculture” 

in one united front. To fight among themselves spells 
defeat. To fight together, codperatively, means victory. 

Temporarily forgetful of this great principle of co- 
6peration, on which their own organization is founded, 
the American Cotton Codéperative Association has sent 
the following resolution to the press :— 

“Whereas, the price of cotton seed is largely depend- 
ent upon the price of cotton oil and it in turn depends 
upon the use to which it is put; 

“And whereas, the highest prices are paid for cotton 
oil when used for edible purposes, including the manu- 
facture of oleomargarine; 

“And whereas, national legislation is now in effect 
which puts an unfair tax on oleomargarine, made from 
cotton oil and other wholesome domestic fats, and legis- 
lation is being proposed still further to discriminate 
against oleomargarine, 

“Be it resolved, in the interest of the producers and 
consumers referred to, That the directors of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Codperative Association in regular meeting 
assembled do hereby instruct their officers to cooperate 
with other groups of American farmers producing fats 
and oils in calling upon our representatives in Congress 
and the members of our respective state legislatures 
looking to the removal of such discriminatory barriers 
to the free and unmolested sale and use of oleomar- 
garine in the United States, and to the prevention of 
further discrimination in whatever way such discrimi- 
nation may appear.” 

HIS resolution arrays cotton growers against dairy 

farmers for the benefit of oleomargarine manufac- 
turers. Do dairy farmers and cotton growers have 
different interests ? 

Facts count. The 1931 Yearbook of 
States Department of Agriculture is impartial. 
does it say? 


the United 
What 


In the year 1929-30, the amount of crude cottonseed oil 
produced in the United States was 1,572,000,000 pounds. 
Only 30,214,000 pounds found its way into the manu- 
facture of oleomargarine during this same period of 
time. This is slightly less than 2 per cent. 

Spencer Kellog & Sons, Inc., who have large finan- 
cial interests in the Philippines, as the largest crushers 
of copra (coconut meat) in the islands, state :— 

“Coconut oil cannot be used for the same purpose 
for which the great mass of our domestic oil and fat 
production is used, viz., cooking oil and fats and 
salad oils. From the census reports for 1929, it is seen 
that 85 per cent of the cottonseed oil, the chief vege- 
table oil produced in the United States, finds its use ip 
the manufacture of vegetable shortenings or lard sub- 
stitutes, salad oils, or other cooking compounds. A 
meager 2 per cent goes into margarine, 1 per cent into 
miscellaneous industries, and 12 per cent into the soap 
kettle.” 

The same author states: “In actual practice a satis- 
factory purely vegetable margarine has not been made 
from domestic vegetable oils, for the simple reason that 
no vegetable oil produced in the United States possesses 
the necessary characteristics for margarine making.” 


OW in the world can sensible men figure that the 

free and unmolested sale of margarine and in- 
creased consumption thereof, can affect to any percepti- 
ble degree the price of cotton and cotton seed products, 
when not quite 2 per cent of the cottonseed oil pro- 
duced each year is used in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine ? 


Get this clear! Oleomargarine legislation is directed 
against oleomargarine only, approximately two-thirds of 
the ingredients of which are foreign vegetable oils—im- 
ported duty free from tropical and semi-tropical coun- 
tries. This oleomargarine legislation does not affect 
vegetable shortenings, lard substitutes, salad oils or 
other cooking compounds, made principally from cot- 
tonseed oil, and into which 85 per cent of all cottonseed 
oul goes. 

While less than 2 per cent of the cottonseed oil goes 
into the manufacture of oleomargarine the cotton grower 
has a tremendous investment in the dairy industry. 
Hoard’s Dairyman declares that in 1924-25 the dairy 
cow used $35,000,000 worth of cottonseed meal and that 
only $2,900,000 worth of cottonseed oi! went into oleo- 
margarine. 

Honestly, now, on whose side should cotton growers 
be fighting? 


Dependence, Independence, Inter- 
dependence 

H. MASTERMAN has wisely said that there are 

three stages to human existence. 

The first is dependence. This is the time of child- 
hood when the infant or the young boy or girl must 
depend on others. 

The second stage is independence. This is the time 
of adolescence, when the young man or woman, not yet 
mature, is abnormally self-assertive and somewhat in- 
tolerant of all restraints, even wholesome ones. 

The third stage is interdependence. This is the time 
of fully developed manhood or womanhood when there 
comes a realization that a wholesome life depends upon 
cooperation with others, helping and being helped, 
serving and being served. The individual discovers that 
for success and happiness there must be effective team- 
work with the family and the community. “Inter- 
dependence,” says Mr. Masterman, “is the badge and 
sign of personality—a completely developed person re- 
lated to the whole universe of reality.” 

These ideas are well worth thinking about in con- 
nection with the specific subject of codperative market- 
ing of farm products. Some farmers appear to think it 
a mark of maturity merely to be obstinately “‘inde- 
pendent,” to travel alone regardless of the effects on 
their fellows and comrades. Asa matter of fact, such 
an attitude is a mark of immaturity. It is evidence that 
the person’s mind (as well as his soul) has not grown 
up but is still in an adolescent stage. He has not come 
to an understanding of life such as a normal grown-up 
should possess. 

Paul realized that a failure to codperate with one’s 
fellows is not only a mark of an immature mind but of 
a failure to appreciate the fundamental teachings of 
Christianity. The doctrine of “interdependence” has 
never been better expressed than in his phrase, “Bear 
ye one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” 


Sir Horace Plunkett’s Last Message 


UST a few days ago news came of the death of Sir 

Horace P'unkett, one of the greatest agricultural 
= leaders the world has had. His almost lifelong cam- 
paign to organize Irish farmers for “Better Farming, 
3etter Business, Better Living,’ is one of the noblest 
crusades of our times. And a recent paragraph whicn 
appears to have been Sir Horace’s last message to farm- 
ers embodies so much wisdom that we wish every 
reader of The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist would not 
only read it and re-read it but commit it to memory. 
We doubt whether the basic trouble with farmers has 
ever been so clearly stated in four short sentences :— 

“The business of farming as distinct from the indus- 
try of farming is in a state of chaos. The majority of 
farmers in this country buy everything they require mm 
their industry at retail prices, sell everything they pro- 
duce at wholesale prices, and borrow money on terms 
wholly unsuitable to the agricultural industry. The great 
mistake farmers make is that they have not learned the 
meaning of modern conditions of combination. They are 
individuals struggling against highly organized con- 
ditions.” 


Forestry Taxation 
E HAVE said it over and over, but it will prob- 
ably have to be said thousands of times again 
before victory is achieved. So here goes again :— 


Every state in the South ought to adopt a modern 





Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
policy of forest taxation. The essential feature of such 
a policy is that of having the taxes mature whenever 
any of the timber is sold—or when it reaches the stage 
of maturity when it should be sold. 

So long as a farmer must pay taxes on forest land 
for ten or twenty years before realizing any cash re- 
turns, it will be difficult to encourage reforestation of 
much idle land that should now go into timber. 


The Outlook for Cotton 


INAL ginning figures for the past season show a 
American crop of 17,060,772 bales of 500 
pounds average weight. The crop is now 
estimated at 27,300,000 bales. 








total 


world 


The United States is still the leading cotton produc- 
ing country, its last annual contribution representing 
65 per cent of the world’s total crop. It is also the 
greatest producer of quality cotton. Of last year’s crop 
91.5 per cent was tenderable, with 75 per cent, an un- 
precedentedly high figure, running white middling or 
better. Last year’s crop was not only the best of record 
but undoubtedly the cheapest produced in this 
country or anywhere else. 


ever 


The cotton crop outside the United States for the 
past season shows a decline in all important countries 
except Russia, where under the stimulus and pressure 
of the “five-year plan” there was some slight increase 
over the previous season. Greatest reduction was in 
India, our chief competitor in the world market, and 
the second largest producer in the world. 

World consumption of American lint for the present 
manufacturing year is now estimated at from 12 to 13% 
million bales. For the first half of the year, August 1, 
1931, to January 31, 1932, it stood at 5,940,000 bales. 
This was an increase of 662,000 bales over the same 
period of 1930-31. Of the total, the world outside of 
the United States during this period consumed about 
3,372,000 bales. This figure represents an increase of 
16.2 per cent over consumption outside the United States 
for the same months of the previous period. In our own 
country consumption for the first half of the year is 
estimated at 2,568,000 bales, an increase of 8.3 per cent. 
_—. Great Britain, Germany, and France are 

still heavy buyers of American cotton, consump- 
tion in Asia and the Orient has increased greatly. This 
is particularly true of Japan, whose current purchases 
from the United States are running far ahead of any in 
the past. In recent years there has been a growing de- 
mand for better quality cloth in India. A very small 
percentage of the Indian crop will run as much as % 
inch. Most of it is unsuited for the manufacture of the 
better fabrics now in demand. American cotton is what 
is wanted and the use of American cotton is on the in- 
crease there, too. The fact that new merchandising or- 
ganizations have been established at Bombay to take 
care of contracts as well as the actual handling of the 
cotton purchased from the United States would indicate 
that those on the ground expect to see American cotton 
grow in demand by the spinners of India. In passing, 
it might be pointed out that there are those who appar- 
ently are very familiar with the cotton producing regions 
of India who feel that quality can be increased, suffi- 
cient perhaps to meet the demand for better quality 
But it may be said in this connection that according to 
best opinion in India the day when Indian farmers will 
do that is yet well in the future. . 

On the continent of Europe conditions affecting the 
purchase and use of American cotton are improving. 
The outlook there is definitely brighter. The recent 
overwhelming vote which will continue President Hin- 
denburg in power in Germany has had a most salutary 
effect on the basic economic conditions of that country. 

England has balanced her budget, a fact of the pro- 
foundest importance to the whole economic world and 
particularly to us here in the Cotton Belt of the United 
States. The balancing of the English budget represents 
the most significant achievement in the interest of eco- 
nomic recovery in the recent history of Europe, and 
will be felt throughout the world. 

The Far East, of course, is still disturbed. Public 
opinion speaking through the League of Nations and the 
United States Government, however, finally forced the 
cessation of hostilities between Japan and China. And 
there are those who feel that the trouble between thes? 
two peoples actually marks the beginning of teamwork on 
the part of Chinese leadership and the Chinese public if 
the establishment of a genuine spirit of nationalism. It 
this is true and the end of war-lord rule is at hand, 
development of far-reaching economic importance will 
undoubtedly follow. 


In our own country the cotton manufacturing indus 
try is undoubtedly on a better basis than for a number 
of years. Increasing consumption reflects this improve 
condition, But no prospective increase in consumption 
either here or abroad can prevent the heaviest carry 
over of American cotton of record on August 1—ap- 
proximately 13,000,000 bales. The one opportunity #0 
lighten the burden of such a load lies in curtailing pro& 
duction. ia 
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More City and Rural 
Dealers 


Start your own business with our capi- 
tal. It pays better than most occupations. 
Buy every ything at wholesale—sell at retail. 
Be your own boss. Make all the profits on 
everything you sell. We supp ly everything 
—Products, Auto-Bodies, Sample € ases, 
Advertising Matter, Sales and Service 
Methods, ete. 15 Factories and Service 
Branches. Prompt shipments. | Lowest 
freight and express rates. Superior Raw- 
leigh Quality, old established demand, low- 
est prices, guarantee of satisfaction or no 


sale, makes easy sales. 200 necessities for 
home and farm, all guaranteed the best 
values Rawleigh’s Superior Sales and 


Methods secure most business ev- 

Over 42 million Products sold 
last year. If you are willing to work steady 
every day for good pay, write for complete 
information how to start your own busi- 
ness With our capital. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Service 
ery here 





DEPT. D-36-PGF FREEPORT, ILL. 











4 NEW KIND 
BT of FENCING 


Amazing New Process, using Jee 
@ COPPER Steel Wire makes my Ey 
"8 as d 


Save 1/; Your Fence Money i me ih 
ns y Payments, too ne FS 

aInS in Peay an ad hig rie 
ates 1 Pe 





Write for my "Nes w in Cate Q 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE co. 208 
Dept. 5520 A Memphis, Tenn. “0S 





















WHOOPING 


For quicker re lief. let child inhale Vapo- 
Cresolene vapor while he sleeps. "Every re) 
breath « rries soothing, anti septic 
ir t to irritated membranes of 
ins. No waiting for slower 
sdies taken it no goa or rub- 
4 nachs. No 








1CW  aleterie Vv: iporizer. Com- 
plete directions with every 
bottle. in successful use for 
At all drug stores. 





nd for Booklet No. o ‘ 
ve apo-Cresolene ee: 1,0 2Cort- 


u Electric 
J landt St., New Ye N. i 


Vaporizer 












For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values. We want one in 
every community, 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 lbs. All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran 
teed. Write for information, 
American Memorial Company 
Dept. B-10, 1489 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta. Ga. 
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HOME ene Easy 1 
LIGHTING 309 ¢o 1000 
PLANTS Watts 
Electric light and power at half 
N the usual cost with WITTE 
ite-Lite plants. Lessen your work—brighten your home. 
ave city comforts and conveniences—save your eyes. Belt 
Power on all models, Pay as you use it. Tell us your needs 


Buy Direct From Factory — World’s Lowest Prices 


211A Cars 
Pip cereon § St 












2354 Oakland Av 
Kansas City. Mo 




















REDUCE STRAINS 
While Horse Works 


Don’ t let lameness caused by strain or 
Prain lay up your horse, Apply Absorb- 
ine. Finest thing in world 
for quick relief. Great 
antiseptic, too! Healing 
aid for cuts, open sores, 
galls, boils. Won't blister 
or remove hair—and horse 
Keeps at work during 
treatment. Economical. 
Little goes far. Large 
bottle, $2.50. Any druggist. 
W.F. Young, Inc., 384 Ly- 
man St. , Springfield, Mass. 


we ABSORBINE 
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CHANGE 
Chemistry—““When water is 
what great change takes 


Professor 
ansformed into ice 
ice?” 

Student—*‘Change 


EXPERIMENTAJ. WILLIE 
Willie—*‘Dad, what 
he ate a goldfish?” 
Dad—‘“‘I’m afraid it would kill him. 
Willie—‘‘Well, it didn’t.” 

WHAT WAS NEEDED 
Friend—“ Your 
ed with bullets. 
yme?” 

Wife of Chicago Gangster—‘‘No. 
We need ’em.” 


SHOCKING 
Dean—“‘Ah, Ted, I see you changed your 
iderwear!”’ 
Ted—“Marvelous, Dean! How’d you know?” 
Dean—‘‘Well, you’ve forgotten to put on 
yur trousers!” 


RECIPROCITY NEEDED 


Master—“Did you throw out thz 
hen he came with my bill?” 
Servant—‘‘Yes, sir, but he’s here again with 


in cost.” 


would happen to baby 


” 


husband has been found rid- 
Do you want the body sent 


Send the 


1t bootmaker 


bill for me, so now perhaps you would 
row him out, sir.” 
HESITANT 
The hired man asked little Johnny to pass 
the salt. 
Looking at his mother, the boy hesitated. 
“Shall I give him the salt?’’ he whispered. 
” 


“Daddy said he wasn’t worth it. 


BRAVERY ‘ 
“What do you make shoes with?” 
“Hide!” 
“Hide! Why 
“Hide! Hide! 
“Let the ol’ cow come, I ain’t af 


should I hide 
The cow’s outside.” 


aid.” —The 





Reflector. 
ABSENT MINDED 
“Where is the car?” demanded Mrs. Diggs. 
“Did I take the car out?” ejaculated Pro- 


l€ 


xc 
m 


he 


tr 


N 


br 


ssor Diggs. 

“You certainly did. You drove it 
“How odd! I remember now 
tt out I turned around to th the gentle- 
an who gave me the lift and wondered where 
had gone.” 

ONLY NATURAL 

The patient assistant in the boot shop had 
ied hard to suit his stout woman customer. 
early everything in the shop had _ been 
ought down for her inspection, but to no 


to town.” 
at after I 











purpose. 


I. te 


si 


Still another pair of shoes was produced. 
“No,” she said, “I don’t like these. They 
nd to get wider.as they get older.” 

“Well, 


stant, 


madam,” said the exasperated as- 


“didn’t you?”—Tit-Bits. 


<Hambone’s Meditations 


longes’ 
: meals” ! 





By J. P.. ALLEY 


(Copyright, 1932. by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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IN DE WORL’ FUH To 

ToTE A BIG LoAD 
BUT WHUT GIT ME 
IS, DEYS DONE 
MiS-TOOKEN ME 


FuH A ELEPHANT 1 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Pahson ain’ bin in Tom's house fuh de 
—dey has too menny jes’ “fambly 





CONSIDER THESE 


POINTS IN 


BUYING A it 


ihn : 


= 


XG 
iN 
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1 SAFETY: A roof of Gulfsteel Galvanized 


Sheets, will protect your home and 
buildings from lightning when prop- 
erly grounded, and falling sparks, as 
well as from the weather. 


2? BEAUTY: A Gulfsteel sheet steel roof isa 


fine looking roof that will set off any 
home or building, and it will stay 
beautiful for many, many years to 
come. 


3 DURABILITY: A Gulfsteel sheet steel roof 


is easy to lay, but hard to wear out, 
giving many years of service after or- 
dinary roofing material has worn out. 


4 ECONOMY: Based on the years of satis- 


factory service that you can expect 
from it, a Gulfsteel sheet steel roof 
is much the most economical roof 
that you can buy. See your dealer, 
or send in the coupon below for 








FREE descriptive booklets. 


. AND YOU WILL SELECT 


l 

















SEND COUPON 
for FREE 


BOOKLET 


Na me 


Postoffice 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 
Please send me FREE booklet on Gulfsteel Galvanized Sheets 
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Address 





State 











SPRAY 
or DUST 
Your 


Plants 


DUTOX is particu- 
larly effective against: 
Mexican Bean Beetle 
Striped Cucumber Beetle 
Diabrotica Beetle 
Tobacco Flea Beetle 
Cabbage Looper( on 
Corn Ear Worm| /ettuce 


DUTOXalsocontrols: 
Beetles — Asparagus 
Beetle, Aster Beetle, 
Blister Beetle, Colorado 
Potato Beetle, Egg-Plant 
Beetle, Horseradish 
Beetle, Japanese Beetle, 
Strawberry Beetle, etc. 
Flea Beetles—Mint 
Flea Beetle, Potato Flea 
Beetle, Tobacco Flea 
Beetle, etc. 
Worms—Bean Leaf 
Roller, Cabbage Worm, 
Cucumber Worm, Cut 
Worm, Tomato Horn 
Worm, Tobacco Horn 
Worm, etc. 
Miscellaneous — 
Apple Flea Weevil, 
Celery Flea Hopper, 
Cherry Slug, Codling 
Moth, Peach Twig 
Borer, Pear Slug, Wal- 
out Husk Fly, etc. 


UNANUNANANANANAAANINAY 































REG. U-S. RAT. OFF, 


—and get larger crops of 
fancy vegetables! 
DUTOX enthusiasm is spreading 


fast! Growers everywhere tell 
their neighbors about its certain 
protection! 


DUTOX is sure. It doesn’t merely 
drive pests away (to feed on other 
plants) but &//s them. DUTOX 
is safe. Not an arsenical. Will not 
harm delicate plants nor impair 
fertility of soil. 

DUTOX is not an added expense. 
Thousands of users know its sure-fire 


protection saves its slight cost many 
times over! 


DUTOX controls beetles, weevils, 





Name 


Town 


The Grasselli Chemical Co., Dept. D4 
629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Please send information about DUTOX. 


and leaf-eating insects on vege- 
tables, fruit, tobacco, etc. 

Buy from your dealer or send coupon. 
The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Incorporated 





a. D. 
My Dealer is 





His Address 


Founded 1839 Cleveland, O. 
Dealers — Write for DUTOX proposition. 


Made by a Firm with 93 years 








Of Chemical Experience 





K-aMERICA! 


More for your money than 


in any other cigarette! 


You get many extras in LUCKY STRIKE as a re- 
sult of that famous and exclusive “TOASTING” 
Process. Extra Goodness—forced in when certain 
harsh irritants are forced out. Extra Mildness, 
mellow-mildness—resulting from the purg- 
ing and purifying of every tobacco leaf. Extra 
Deliciousness—from the world’s choicest tobac- 
cos—the Cream of many Crops. Extra Mellow- 
ness—from the use of modern Ultra Violet Rays. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection-against irritation-against cough Wy satires Copr., 1932, The 


American Tobacco Ca. 





And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps that “Toasted” Flavor Ever Fresh 


O. K. AMERICA 
TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE—60 modern minutes with the world’s finest dance orchestras and Walter Winchell, whose gossip of today becomes the news of tomorrow, 
every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N.B.C. networks. 








